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QO the mass of publications relative to the events of the 
present age, a very small proportion has been derived from 
the pen of an eye-witness, particularly in the case of oper- 
ations of so dangerous and disastrous a nature as those which 
occupy the volume before us. We are thus induced to set a 
double value on the literary labours of this lady; who, for 
the sake of leaving with her children a permanent memorial 
of the heroism of her husband and his friends, did not scruple 
to go through the painful task of recording their extraordinary 
vilieings and their untimely end. Such, she says in her 
preface, was her motive; and we see no reason to doubt the 
truth of the assertion, since the book is in no respect decked 
out with pretensions to popularity in point of style, or with 
panegyrics on those who figure most prominently in its details. 
Every part of the narrative is plain, concise, and modest; not 
always clear, indeed, and not devoid of inaccuracies; yet 
containing sufficient evidence that the irregularities discover- 
able in it proceed not from any intention to misrepresent, but 
from the original want of notes, and from inexperience in 
literary composition. 


The Marchioness was born in 1772, the only daughter of 


the Marquis de Donnessan; and, being the grand-daughter 
of the Duchess de Civrac, who was in the habit of frequenting 
court, she was from her infancy under the protection of the 
royal family of France. According to a plan very generally 
followed in that country, her matrimonial lot was fixed by her 
parents in her terder years, but it fortunately happened that 
her selected partner possessed other recommendations than 
those of rank or property; and M. de Lescure, her first husband, 
with less ease of manner than the French noddesse usually 
manifest, was a serious, religious, and moral young man. Their 
marriage took place in 1791, by which time the public affairs 
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of Trance were fast assuming that aspect which led to the 
most violent disorder. Emigration had now become the 
order of the day with the noblesse, and it was only at the 
particular recommendation of the Queen that M. de L. and 
his young wife remained at Paris. The horrors of the 1oth 
of August (1792), the dangers to which the lately married 
couple were exposed, and the mode of their escape to their 
patrimonial property in Poitou, are briefly related in the 
second chapter of the work. On reaching their country- 
residence, they found that the inhabitants of most of the 
towns were converts to the cause of the Revolution, while a 
very different feeling prevailed in the sequestered districts that 
have since been so weil known by the name of La Vendée. 


‘ This country differs by its aspect, and still more by the man- 
ners of the inhabitants, from most of the other provinces of France. 
It is formed in general of small hills, unconnected with any chain 
of mountains. The valleys are neither deep nor wide; inconsi- 
derable streams run through them in various directions, towards 
the Loire, or the sea; others uniting form small rivers. Granitic 
rocks appear every where. It may easily be conceived that a 
country without either chains of mountains, rivers, extensive val- 
leys, or even a general slope, forms a sort of labyrinth. You 
scarcely find any hill sufficiently elevated above the others to serve 
for a point of observation, or to command the country. Ap- 
proaching Nantes along the Sévre, the country assumes an aspect 
of more grandeur. The hills are more elevated and steeper. The 
river is rapid, and flows between high banks, and the general ap- 
pearance becomes wild instead of rural. The eastern part of the 
Bocage is comparatively level and open. The whole country, as 


may be supposed from the name, is well wooded, although with-. 


out extensive forests. Each field or meadow, generally small, is 
fenced with a quickset-hedge, and trees very close together, — 
not high nor spreading, the branches being lopped off every five 
ears, twelve or fifteen feet above ground. The soil is not fertile 
in grain, and being often left untilled, becomes covered with 
broom andfurze. ‘There is much grass-land and pasture, and the 
landscape is in general very green, and varied with many dwellings 
and farm-houses, the flat tile-roofs of which, together with the 
steeples of churches, peep here and there through the trees: the 
view, in general bounded, extends occasionally to a few leagues. 
_ © Besides two main roads running through the country, one 
from Nantes to Rochelle, the other to Tours and Bourdeaux by 
Poitou, it is intersected by cross roads in all directions, narrow 
and deep, between hedges and trees arching over ; miry in winter, 
and rough in summer; and, when they happen to folhow the de- 
clivity of a hill, often serving, at the same time, for the bed of a 
rivulet. In some instances, these cross roads ascend the heights 
by irregular steps over rocks. At the end of each field, almost, 


you meet with a short turn or a branching off, which leaves the 
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traveller in uncertainty what course to follow, finger-posts being 
unknown. ‘The inhabitants themselves are frequently at a loss 
when they happen to go two or three leagues frem home. There 
are no great towns in the Bocage; small ones, of two or three 
thousand souls, are dispersed over its surface. The villages are 
not numerous, and distant from each other. The ground is di- 
vided into small farms, each inhabited by a family and some 
Servants. 

‘ It is seldom that a farm yields to the proprietor more than 6co 
francs (25].) a-year; the revenue is principally from grazing.—At 
all times the gentlemen of Poitou have been celebrated sportsmen. 
This exercise, and the kind of life they led, accustomed them to 
fatigue, and to the privation of those conveniences to which the 
rich attach generally such importance. The women travelled on 
horseback, and in litters or carriages drawn by oxen. The mutual 
relation that subsisted between the seigneur and his tenants was 
rather peculiar. The proprietors did not lease out their Jand, but 
divided the produce with the farmer. A certain community of in- 
terest and personal acquaintance was the consequence of this 
system, often productive of mutual esteem and attachment. The 
farms being small, a seigneur had twenty or thirty such tenants, 
in the midst of whom he lived paternally, conversing with them 
about their affairs, the care of their cattle, and taking an interest 
in their good or ill fortune, in which he was himself concerned. 
He went to the weddings of their children, and drank with the 
guests. On Sunday, the tenants danced in the court of the cha- 
teau, and the ladies often joined. When there was to be a hunt 
of the wolf, the boar, or stag, the information was communicated 
by the curate to the parishioners in church after the service. Each 
took his gun, and went joyfully to the place assigned. The hunters 
posted the shooters, who conformed strictly to the orders given 
them, and this was very like their tactics during the civil war. 
With these habits, the inhabitants of the Bocage were an excel- 
lent people, mild, pious, hospitable, charitable, full of courage 
and vivacity; of pure manners, and honest principles. . Crimes 
were never heard of, and law-suits were rare. They were devoted 
to their landlords, and their manner, although free, was respect- 
ful; naturally suspicious, their confidence, when once bestowed, 
was unbounded.’ 


The great cause of the disgust, which these homely rustics 
felt for the Revolution, arose trom the interference of the Con- 
vention with regard to their Priests, or Curés. Itwas a part of the 
plan formed by the new modellers of the nation, to remove 
from office all the priests who would not take the Constitu- 
tional oath; and, as a number of the simple and retired 
clergy of La Vendée considered this oath to be at variance 
with their conscience, the people were observed to flock to 
them in the woods, and to go through the forms pf worship 
cheerfully with their old pastors in the open air, while the 
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newly appointed clergy were left in the churches without a 
single hearer. The country was thus in a state of great dis- 
content, when the commencement of the war of 1793 led toa 
general call on the population of France to come forwards 
and draw lots for serving in the republican army. The 
Vendéens had never been deficient in intrepidity, but they 
were determined on no account to join themselves to those 
who were the avowed enemies of the crown and the altar; 
and accordingly the levy ordered in February 1793 became a 
signal for open resistance on the part of the peasantry. In 
this first movement, M. de Lescure took no part: but, having 
incurred suspicion, he and his family were exposed to con- 
siderable danger, being arrested by the neighbouring magis- 
trates, and confined until delivered by Henri de Larochejaque- 
lein, their relation, who already began to bear a command 
among the insurgents. Many other Vendéen commanders 
were chosen, all of whom were more or less known to the 
fair author of these memoirs, and are here introduced in detail. 
Indeed, whoever, from previous service in the regulars, had 
acquired military habits, — whoever, without such service, 
possessed the confidence of the peasantry, —or any private 
man who discovered ingenuity enough to lead a detachment; 
found employment in this busy and hazardous warfare. 
Considerable disorder arose at times from so miscellaneous a 
collection of chiefs, and the absence of a directing head was 
essentially prejudicial to the cause: but the struggle was so 
different from most military contests, and depended so much 
on local circumstances and individual exertion, that the injury 
done to the republicans was still very great. The Vendéen 
chiefs were all noted for energetic qualities of some kind; no 


promotion took place here from favour; all proceeded from ~ 


the voice of the people, or from the acknowleged fitness of 
the individual. 


‘ There existed a mutual and perfect confidence among them; 
they had the same object in view, the same devotedness; each in- 
dividual performed the utmost in his power without any need of 
his duty being strictly prescribed to him. Vanity and ambition 
were scarcely distinguishable; and as there were engagements 
with the enemy almost every day, very little time remained for 
disputes and the display of pretensions. If ambitious hopes were 
formed, they were so remote that it would have been ridiculous to 
speak of them. The differences of personal rank and birth were 
forgotten. A brave peasant, the tradesman of a small town, were 
brothers in arms to a gentleman. They encountered the. same 
dangers, led the same life, were almost dressed in the same 
manner, and conversed on the same topics common to all ; — this 


equality was real, and perfectly free from affectation. 
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‘ There were originally different shades of opinion among the 
officers respecting the Revolution ; and they had not all begun at 
the same period to detest it; but being now all agreed on the same 
point, and having all shewn the same zeal, the mere date of their 
opinions could not be an object of invidious distinction among 
them. 

‘ Such was, with a few exceptions, the character of the chiefs 
and officers in the beginning of the war. The formation and 
discipline of the army presented a state of things no less peculiar. 
The army was never assembled for more than three or four days 
together. Whether the battle was gained or lost, the object ef- 
fected or not, nothing could prevent the peasants returning to 
their homes ; and the chiefs were left with some hundreds of de- 
serters, or strangers without a home to go to: but, whenever the 
army was wanted for some new enterprise, it was as readily formed 
again as it had been dissolved. The chiefs sent to all the parishes, 
and the tocsin being sounded, and the peasants assembled, a re- 

uisition in the following terms was read to them: 

¢“ In the hoy name of God, and by the King, this parish is 
invited to send as many men as possible to such a place, on such 
a day and hour, and to bring provisions with them.” The chief, 
in whose command the parish lay, signed the requisition. It was 
obeyed with alacrity by the peasants, who even struggled for the 
privilege of going. Each man brought bread with him, and the 
generals provided a certain quantity of provisions besides. The 
grain and oxen necessary for the support of the army were ob- 
tained from the gentlemen’s estates, or proprietors of land in 
general, emigrants, and others ; but there was seldom occasion to 
have recourse to a requisition, for there was extreme willingness 
to furnish what was necessary. The rich people gave with the 
utmost liberality, and the parishes assessed themselves to send 
carts with bread to the army as it passed ; and the women on their 
knees, telling their beads, watched upon the roads to offer provi- 
sions to the soldiers. Those who were able gave to the full extent 
of their means, and there was no instance of want of provisions.’— 

‘ When the army was assembled, it was divided into different 
columns, for the attack of certain points previously determined 
— by the generals. They said, ‘‘ M goes such a way, 
who follows him?” Those soldiers who knew the officer, joined 
immediately, and when the requisite number was made up, no 
more men were received. The chiefs, when they arrived at the 
point of attack, formed the different companies in the same man- 
ner. The soldiers were not told, ‘ To the right,” ‘ To the left,” 
but, “‘ Go towards that house, — towards that great tree, — then 
to the attack!” The peasants scarcély ever omitted saying their 
prayers before engaging, and almost all of them made the sign 
of the cross, each time they fired.’ — 

‘ Such was the Vendéen army, the first months of the war, and 
when it is considered how little common prudence, order, or cal- 
culation, contributed to its successes, they will appear still more 
surprising. Very different ideas had been formed of this insur- 
Q 3 rection. 
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rection. It was naturally supposed to -have been brought about 
by intrigue and deep manceuvring, and that the chiefs were skilful 
politicians, of whom the peasants were the blind instruments, and 
that the whole had been the result of a great plan previously con- 
certed. Nothing could be more remote from the truth. The war 
was rather defensive than offensive, wholly without a plan, and had 
scarcely any object but the immediate security of the country. 
After continued successes, the hope of powerfully contributing to 
a counter-revolution, assuredly presented itself to all the Ven- 
déens, but without influencing their conduct. During these short 
moments, in which they could indulge such hopes, the pretensions 
of the insurgents did not cease to be moderate.’ 


This refractory district may be compared in extent to a 
square of sixty miles on every side, and was situated to the 
south of the Loire. Lower Brittany, lying to the north of 
that river, was attached in general to the royalist cause, and 
sent forth, at a time somewhat subsequent to the period 
described by the Marchioness, numerous bands of insurgents 
under the name of Chouans: but the present memoirs are 
confined to the operations'of the Vendéens. Their great 
campaign (in 1793) may be divided into two periods; the 
first when their operations were restricted to the immediate 
frontiers of the revolted territory, and were attended with 
signal success; the second, when they left their homes, and 
experienced all the disasters that might have been expected 
in the midst of a population that was strange to them, and 
surrounded by hosts of republicans embodied from distant 
departments. 

One of the first engagements of consequence took place at 
the town of Thouars, situated on the eastern frontier of the 
disaffected territory. A body of republicans commanded by 
General Quétineau entered the place on the 3d of May 1793, 
but received notice on the next day that they were on the eve 
of being attacked by the insurgents. The assault occurred on 
the fifth; and, after much disorderly fighting and a great dis- 
play of gallantry by the commanders do officers on both sides, 
the town was taken, and Quétineau made prisoner. This 
first advantage was followed by farther attacks, from the in- 
surgents, on the towns along the eastern and southern frontier 
of their territory; the result of which was of a mixed nature, 
but on the whole favourable to the Vendéens. A successful 
action at Fontenay procured for them an ample supply of 
arms and ammunition, and encouraged them to assume the 
offensive to the northward, in the direction of Saumur: an 
operation which, like the,others, exhibited a great display of 
personal courage on the part of the chiefs, with a striking. 


want of combination on that of their followers. Having, 
however, 
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however, to contend only with volunteers or irregular troops, 
they carried their point, and entered Saumur, a town. of 
greater importance than any which they had yet occupied. 
Encouraged by this acquisition, the insurgents crossed the 
Loire and proceeded along the northern bank to Angers, 
which they seized without opposition. They now under- 
took a more hazardous enterprize; an attack on Nantes, 
which is nearly fifty miles farther down the Loire, but which 
it was of great moment to possess, since it had proved one 
of the principal points of annoyance to the western Vendéens 
under Charrette: but they failed in this attempt, partly from 
the number of their opponents, and more from the falling off 
of their own followers, who, impatient of protracted oper- 
ations, had returned in crowds to their homes. After having 
lost a part of their force, and, among others, their General, 
Cathélineau, they withdrew from the walls of Nantes, repassed 
the Loire, and gave up for the present all efforts on the 
side of Brittany. Saumur was soon afterward evacuated, and 
the insurgents obliged to concentrate themselves to withstand 
the increasing force of their republican assailants. 

The latter, under General Westermann, now began to 
penetrate into the disaffected territory, and occupied the 
town of Chatillon, about twenty miles within its frontier; 
destroying the chdteaux of the Vendéen leaders, woe 
without scruple whatever they wanted from the peasantry, an 
even in some cases burning the villages. It now became a matter 
of difficulty for the Vendéen oflicers to prevail on their 
followers to give quarter, and M. de Lescure often exposed 
himself to great danger by rushing forwards to protect a sur- 
rendering enemy, or by issuing peremptory orders to men 
who were little accustomed to military subordination. 


‘ The head-quarters were again at Chatillon. Dining there, I 
was witness of a scene shewing the character of the Vendéen sol- 
diers. An officer had sent to prison two millers of the parish of 
Treize-Vents, for some trifling fault; they were good soldiers, and 
loved by their comrades. The peasants began to murmur, saying 
they were treated too harshly ; forty men of the parish went to the 
prison, declaring they were as guilty as the prisoners, and they 
must be confined too. Beauvolliers came to tell me of this, and 
advised I should ask their pardon from M. de Lescure, that he 
might not appear to yield toa clamour. I repaired to the spot, 
told the peasants that I should speak in favour of their comrades, 
because the chateau of La Boulaye was in the parish of Treize- 
Vents. M. de Lescure appeared afterwards to grant my request. 
I went myself to the prison, followed by all the peasants, and had 
the prisoners set at liberty. ‘ We are very thankful to you, my 
lady,” the people of Treize-Vents said, ‘‘ but it was wrong, not- 
Q4 withstanding, 
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withstanding, to have put these men in prison.” Such were our 
soldiers, perfectly obedient in battle; out of it, considering them- 
selves as free.’ 


On the decease of Cathélineau, the command was conferred 
on M. d’Elbée; who, though a very brave man, was not 
precisely the fittest person for this station. The operstions 
had now continued with various success during four months, 
without concert or even communication with any foreign 
power. ‘The British government knew of the insurrection 
only by vague reports, and at first supposed it to be combined 
with other commotions of a very different character, such as 
the movements in. Lower Normandy in defence of the Giron- 
dists who had been proscribed by Robespierre: but the 
magnitude of the diversion which the Vendéens were now 
making induced our ministers to endeavour to obtain correct 
information about their affairs, with the intention of sending 
them supplies of arms and money. 


¢ M. le Chevalier de Tinténiac arrived from England, sent b 
the government of that country to the insurgent chiefs. He had 
during the night landed alone from a fishing-boat, on the coast of 
St. Malo. He was unacquainted with the roads, and had not even 
taken the precaution of having false passports. At three in the 
morning he passed through the town of Chateau Neuf. 

* They called to him, ‘“* Who goes there?”’ he answered, “* A 
citizen,” and walked on. When the day broke, not knowing how 
to proceed, he accosted a peasant. After some conversation, he 
determined to confide in him, and risk his life, by telling him he 
was an emigrant, and was seeking his way into La Vendce. The 
peasant led him to his cottage, and kept him two days, while the 
municipality was consulted. The people in this part of Brittan 
were so inimical to the Revolution, that in most of the parishes 
there was hardly one individual favourable to it. The municipa- 
lity made M. de Tinténiac put on a disguise, and gave him a guide. 
He procured others successively in every parish, and was brought 
in safety to the banks of the Loire, where, after having eaves 
fifty leagues on foot in five nights, he had the good fortune to get 
faithful watermen, who carried him across the river, through the 
armed vessels of the republicans. He was landed near where the 
division of M. de Lyrot was encamped, and from thence an officer 
conducted him to Boulaye, where there were staff-officers. 

‘ The insurgents never till that time had any communication 
with England. While at Noirmoutier, M. de Charrette had sent 
one of the MM. la Roberie, but he was lost in the passage ; and 
another agent, M. de la Godelliére, arrived safe in Englend, but 
having lost his papers, could not be accredited there, and was lost 
himself afterwards on his return. M. de Tinténiac belonged to one 
of the first families of Brittany. He was thirty years of age, a 
small man, but appeared quick and intelligent. He carried his 
dispatches as wadding, in two pistols. : i 
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- © He found at Boulaye my father, M. de Lescure, M. de La- 
rochejaquelein, the Bishop of Agra, and the Chevalier Desessarts, 
who received him at first with some distrust, and expressed sur- 
prise that such a commission had not been given to a Vendéen 
emigrant. 

‘ M. de Tinténiac said, that some of them had refused; and 
then, with a frankness that did him great credit, he added, “ I 
will own to you, gentlemen, that, independent of my attachment 
to your cause, I wished to expiate the errors of my early youth, 
which have been very great. by an action dangerous as meritorious.” 

‘ His dispatches were from Mr. Dundas, and from the Governor 
of Jersey. They contained praises of the constancy and bravery of 
the insurgents, and expressed an earnest desire to afford them 
every assistance. Nine questions were proposed, to which precise 
answers were requested.’— 

‘ They desired to know what the real object of our revolt was, 
and the nature of our opinions? What occasioned the rising of 
the country ? Why we did not endeavour to establish a corres- 
pondence with England? What connection we had with the 
other provinces, or with the continental powers? Of what extent 
was the insurgent country? The number of soldiers? What our 
resources were? What ammunition of all kinds we had? How 
did we procure them? And lastly, What kind of assistance did 
we require? And what place appeared to us the proper one for a 
landing? | 

‘ The dispatches were written with a tone of sincerity, and ap- 
prehension that we might reject the offers of England. They 
seemed also uncertain what our views were; whether we were in- 
clined to support the ancient constitution, the opinions of the con- 
stituent assembly, or the Girondin faction. 

‘ Mutual confidence was soon established between our generals 
and M. de Tinténiac. He saw us as we were, and dispelled all our 
doubts respecting himself, by laying aside the diplomatic reserve 
of an English envoy, and opening his heart to.us. He told us, 
that in England nothing was known with precision respecting La 
Vendée. It was supposed that about 40,000 revolted troops of 
the line had beyun the insurrection, and that it was, as in Nor- 
mandy, excited by the republican party of Gironde.— 

‘ A speedy answer was required, as M. de Tinteniac was to pass 
only four days in La Vendée, his guide having been appointed to 
meet him on a certain day, on the other side of the Loire. I could 
then write a small and legible hand. I was employed, as their 
secretary, to write the dispatches that were to travel in M. de 
Tinténiac’s pistols. I do not believe there is now alive any one of 
the persons who signed them, and I alone, perhaps, can give the 
particulars of this correspondence. 

‘ They answered the English minister with sufficient openness, 
and explained the political views of the Vendcens. That the im- 
possibility of communication had been the sole cause of their not 
having solicited succours, which were extremely wanted. Care 
was taken, however, to exaggerate a little our strength, seve Be 
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English should be led to fear that their exertions might be mis- 
placed. They advised a landing at Sables, or at Paimbeeuf, pro- 
mising to join them with 50,000 men, at a place and day fixed. 
We informed them that M. de Charrette had lost Vile de Noir- 
moutier, but that he could easily possess the port of St. Gilles. 
As to Rochefort, Rochelle, and l’Orient, which the English had 
mentioned in their letter, we stated how difficult it would be for 
us to take possession of these ports.’— 

‘ It was particularly and urgently desired, that the forces landed 
should be commanded by a Bourbon Prince, and in a great. part 
composed of emigrants, and that, in that case, they might rely 
on complete success. We said that 20,000 young men should join 
the troops, and accompany them out of their own country; and 
that, on crossing the Loire, we knew all Brittany would rise, being 
assured of the sentiments of this province, although not in direct 
correspondence.’ 


_ M. de Tinténiac travelled northward with this important 
dispatch, passed in disguise through Anjou and Brittany, 
landed at Jersey, and proceeded to London; where, however, 
the Marchioness believes, he made only a verbal report, the 
letter of which he was the bearer having been lost at sea. 
The success of his first journey induced him to repeat the 
perilous adventure, and to maintain an intercourse first 
between the Vendéens and afterward between the Bretons and 
our government. He had many surprizing escapes, but 
shared at last the fate of the majority of those intrepid men, 
being killed when fighting at the head of his troops. 

During August and September 1793, repeated engage- 
ments occurred between the insurgents and _ the republicans, 
with various success. The latter had now become numerous 
from voluntary levies, and formidable from having among them 
a large body of regular troops; who, having been in garrison 
at Mentz, Valenciennes, and Condé, had capitulated on con- 
dition of not serving against the allied powers: but the Con- 
vention, insisting that this stipulation did not prevent them 
from serving against French royalists, sent them in the 
direction of Nantes, and appointed General Kleber to com- 
mand them. ‘These men, already accustomed to stand fire, 
were not to be intimidated into a flight by an unexpected 
yolley or by a sudden onset of the peasantry; and, though 
frequently obliged to retreat, the coolness of the officers com- 
manding in their rear, and the judicious use of a few field- 
pieces, generally preserved them from the disorder of a rout. 
In October, the Vendéens were pressed by a large body of 
these troops on their western frontier, and attacked by a host 
of republican levies on the east. In one of the desperate 


conflicts that ensued, M. de Lescure received a mortal wound 
in 
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in the head; and the wounds of two other leaders, d’Elbée 
and Bonchamp, together with a defeat at Chollet in the very 
centre of the Vendéen territory, made the great body of their 
army (exclusive of the division of Charrette) take the unfor- 
tunate determination of crossing the Loire and penctrating to 
the northward. 


‘ The heights of St. Florent form a kind of semicircular boundary 
to a vast level strand reaching to the Loire, which is very wide 
at. this place. Eighty thousand people were crowded together in 
this valley; soldiers, women, children, the aged, and the wounded, 
flying from immediate destruction. Behind them, they perceived 
the smoke rising from the villages the republicans were burning. 
Nothing was heard but loud sobs, groans, and cries. In this con- 
fused crowd, every one sought his relations, his friends, and his 
protectors. They knew not what fate they should meet on the 
other shore, yet hastened to it, as if beyond the stream they were 
to find an end to all their misfortunes. Twenty bad boats carried 
successively the fugitives, who crowded in them; others tried to 
cross on horses; all spread out their arms towards the other side, 
supplicating to be taken there. At a distance on the opposite 
shore, another multitude was seen and heard fainter. pe the 
middle was a small island covered with people. Many of us com- 
pared this disorder, this despair, this terrible uncertainty of the 
future, this immense spectacle, this bewildered crowd, this valley, 
this stream which must be crossed, to the ideas of the last 
judgment.’— 

‘ When we were embarked, my father told the boatman who 
conducted us to pass the little island, and go to Varades at once 
without stopping, to save M. de Lescure the pain of being landed 
and put in the boat again. ‘The man refused absolutely; neither 
eutreaties nor threats could induce him. My father was angry, 
and drew his sabre. ‘* Alas! Sir,” said the boatman to him, “ I 
ain a poor priest; out of charity I came to ferry the Vendéens over. 
[ have now been working eight hours in this boat; I am over- 
powered with fatigue, and I am not skilful in this business; I 
should run a risk of drowning you if I crossed the great arm of the 
river,” We were then obliged to land on the island, in the middle 
of the confusion. We found a boat there which took us to the 
other side, where there were a number of Vendéens seated on the 
grass all waiting for their friends.’— 

‘ Nobody knew what was become of M. d’Elbée; the army was 
without a commander-in-chief. M. de Lescure sent for the prin- 
cipal officers of the different divisions, and told them they must 
elect one. They answered, that it was evidently he who was.ge- 
neral, and that he must command when he recovered. ‘ Gentle- 
men,” said he, * I am mortally wounded ; but even if I could live, 
which I do not believe possible, I should be long unable to com- 
mand. It is necessary that the army should have immediately, an 
active chief, loved by every body, known by the peasants, and s 
ing the confidence of all; it is the only means of saving us. M. de 
Laroche- 
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Larochejaquelein is the only one who has made himself known to 
the soldiers of all the divisions. M.de Donnissan, my father-in- 
law, is not of this country ; they would not follow him so willingly, 
and he himself would not wish it. The choice that I propose will 
reanimate the courage of the Vendéens: I advise you, and I beg 
0 to name M. de Larochejaquelein. As to me, if I live, you 
10w I shall not quarrel with Henri, I shall be his aid-de-camp.” 

‘ These gentlemen- retired, and formed a council of war, in 
which M. de Larochejaquelein was elected. They wanted to name 
a second in te : M. de Larochejaquelein answered, that he 
was that'secOnd, as he should follow the advice of M. Donnissan, 
and Jook upon him as his superior officer. 

* M. de Larochejaquelein, far from desiring this honour, feared 
it very much, and was sincerely sorry for it. He had represented, 
that at one-and-twenty he had neither age nor experience enough to 
give him influence; his youth was in reality his only fault. In battle, 

is valour animated and subjugated the whole army, and the 
obeyed him blindly ; but he neglected the council, and did not at- 
tach importance to his own opinion; he told it, without supporting 
it, and, from too much modesty, let the army be governed by 
others. When he did not agree with them, be said to the officers 
who were his friends, ‘* This is all nonsense ; when in the battle, 
it will be our turn to lead, and theirs to follow.” Notwithstanding 
all this, he was the best general they could choose. The peasants _ 
followed him with alacrity, from the natural ascendancy of his 
character; his courage and activity were truly inspiring, and he 
had the art of commanding. My father did not desire to have the 
difficult employment of conducting a crowd of peasants who did not 
know him, and who, besides, preferred being led on by young men. 

‘ M. de Larochejaquelein was then proclaimed General, with the 
acclamations of all the Vendéens.’ 


From this time forwards, the march of the Vendéen army 
exhibited a very distressing scene, the soldiers suffering greatly 
from want of provisions, and their progress being much re- 
tarded by the necessity of dragging along their sick and 
wounded. The Jacobins had now acquired the ascendancy 
at Paris, and were beginning to signalize their sway by the 
most revolting atrocities, laying waste the insurgent territory, 
and putting to death the women and children, sometimes on 
the scaffold, sometimes by a still more summary process. 

Two objects were now in the contemplation of the Vendéen 
chiefs; the first to move westward, into the disaffected part 
of Brittany; the second, to proceed northward to Lower 
Normandy, in the hope of meeting support from the in- 
habitants, and of seizing a sea-port to communicate with 
England. Uniluckily, the latter plan was preferred, and a 
most toilsome march of nearly two hundred miles was per- 
formed in the direction of Chateau-Gontier, Laval, Fougeres, 


and Avranches, to Granville. They bore down all the op- 
position 
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position which they experienced in their progress to the last- 
mentioned place; which, from its vicinity to Jersey, was a 
point of great importance: but the interval had enabled the 
republicans to throw a considerable force into it, and the 
Vendéens, who were entirely out of their sphere when 
attacking a walled town, were obliged to retreat. The first 
idea of the chiefs after this failure was to march eastward into 
Normandy, but the peasants could not be persuaded to take 
any other road than that which would lead them to their 
homes. It therefore became necessary to make their way back 
along the extensive tract which they had already traversed. 
This march was accomplished under all the disadvantages of 
scanty provision, the incumbrance of sick and wounded, and 
reiterated attacks from the republicans; and, when at last the 
army (or rather the surviving part of it) arrived before 
Angers, where they hoped to accomplish the passage of the 
Loire, they had the mortification of finding that the republi- 
cans had occupied the town in force, and strongly barricadoed 
the different avenues to it. The fair author’s account of the 
action which ensued is full of life and interest, and especially 
from her own exposure in the contest: but it is too long to 
allow of our quoting it. 


‘ After an attack of 30 hours, we were obliged to raise the 
siege: we had now lost every hope of safety ; the army gave itself 
up to the most complete despair ; they no longer saw any means of 
repassing the Loire. All the schemes which had been formed de- 
pended on the taking of Angers. The officers were discontented 
with the soldiers, who had not shewn the ardour which was ex- 
pected from them. Sickness increased every day. On all sides 
the cries -were heard of the wounded wretches whom we were 
forced to abandon. Famine and bad weather added to all this 
misery. ‘The chiefs were harassed in mind and body; they knew 
not what determination to take.’ 


Yet the dissolution of this unfortunate army did not hap- 
pen so soon as it might have been expected. The saple 
licans were not in a condition to pursue, and the Vendéens 
adhered to each other with all the perseverance of despair. 
They retreated in a north-east direction, first to La Fléche 
and afterward to Mans, a distance of fifty miles: but, meetin 
with a fresh repulse at the latter, they marched or rather fl 
westward to Laval, from which they made a final attempt to 
reach the banks of the Loire. On the 16th of December 
they arrived at Ancenis, a small town on that river: but the 
boats had been removed by the republicans, and the patroles 
of the latter were so formidable that only a few of the chiefs 
succeeded in passing. The remainder marched in the direc- 
tion 
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tion of Savenay, and the battle which followed put an end to 
the existence of this army of the Vendéens; the survivors 
taking refuge among the peasantry of Brittany, who in 
general ‘acted a loyal and affectionate part towards them. 
The Marchioness and her mother remained many months 
in concealment among the cottagers, obliged frequently to 
change their humble quarters, and to pass days and even 
nights without shelter. To complete the distress of the 
Marchioness, she was considerably advanced in pregnancy, 
and at one time (April 1794) her alarms were such as to 
make her look for relief only in another life; yet it is a 
remarkable fact that her recovery after child-birth was much 
quicker than in her days of affluence, owing to her having led 
for several months the active life of a country-woman. 

The spring and summer of 1794 were disgraced by all. the 
horrors of Jacobin tyranny; the insurgents being murdered 
at their homes, executed on the scaffold, or drowned by the 
infamous Carrier in the Loire. The Marchioness continued 
in concealment, but heard from time to time of the melancholy 
fate of her relations and friends; her. father had fallen soon 
after the defeat at Savenay; d’EIbée had been taken and shot; 
and the brave Henri de Larochejaquelein, after having gained 
fresh successes, fell in aetion March 4. 1794, at the early age 
of twenty-one. Charrette survived some time longer, and 
receives from her an ample tribute of commendation on the 
ground of boldness, fertility in resources, and constancy under 
misfortune. ‘The present work, however, does not treat of 
his operations, which were conducted on the western frontier 
of La Vendée, in the direction of the coast. The only 
Vendéen chief whose character is doubtful, and accompanied 
with unpleasant impressions, is Stofflet. Naturally harsh, he 
allowed himself to be guided by bad advisers; and he was 
considered as the author of the sentence and consequent 
execution of M. de Marigny, a brave, though somewhat 
untractable associate in the cause. 

After the death of Robespierre in July 1794, the benevo- 
lent part of the republicans succeeded in prevailing on the 

overnment to adopt a conciliating course towards the Ven- 
ees in a few months, a decree of amnesty was passed; and 
the Marchioness with her mother ventured to quit their re- 
treat. They now found that the current appellation of the 
Vendéens among the republicans was changed from brigands 
to the gentler name of jfrcres égarés, and they had the satis- 
faction of finding several distinguished characters still alive 
whom they had long given up for lost. _— 
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The supplementary part of the volume relates briefly the 
domestic events in the life of the Marchioness, subsequently 
to. the termination of the Vendéen war. After having been 
eight years a widow, she married Louis de Larochejaquelein, 
the brother of the gallant Henri, and passed her time in re- 
tirement, her husband declining every offer of military pro- 
motion under Bonaparte. Each successive contest undertaken 
by Napoleon flattered them with the hope of the occurrence 
of circumstances which might bring back the hereditary 
sovereign; and the disasters in Russia had the effect of ren- 
desiog bes husband extremely desirous of bearing a part in 
the expected restoration. It was still, however, necessary to 
delay any open attempt ; for Bonaparte’s government knew 
too well the temper of the Vendéens to extend to them the 
dreadful conscriptions of the last year of his reign: but, on 
the 12th of March 1814, the Marquis de Larochejaquelein 
took a conspicuous share in the insurrectionary movement at 
Bourdeaux, and was on the eve of putting himself at the head 
of a general levy in La Vendée, when the counter-revolution 
at Paris rendered the measure unnecessary. . Here ends the 
‘supplement to the memoirs: but it remains for us to make 
the painful addition that the leader of the name of Laroche- 
jaquelein, who was killed in action in La Vendée in June 1815, 
was the husband of the Marchioness. ‘The person of the same 
name who has since received flattering distinctions at the hand 
of Louis XVIII., and has succeeded to the family-influence 
among the Vendéens, is his brother. 

We have thus laid before our readers the leading outlines 
of these memoirs: but we have found it necessary to pass 
over many interesting scenes, since every chapter, or rather 
every page, contains something that deserves to be recorded. 
The narrative bears frequently the marks of a female pen, 
containing occasionally details of a minute and domestic cast, 
without a sufficiently methodical arrangement respecting events 
of higher importance; and it does not therefore form, nor is it 
announced as forming, a complete account of the Vendéen 
war: but, as a collection of materials, and as an authentic and 
impartial summary of the principal events, it is a'work of great 
value. The writer is always direct and candid; desirous of 
observing perfect accuracy, and almost uniformly succeeding in 
this attempt, except in the comparatively few cases in which 
she speaks from the report of others. Our chief regret is that 
her composition was not more carefully revised before it was 
committed to the press; not that we desire elaborate pre- 
ambles, or attempts at general reasoning, but a correction of 
unintentional mistakes; an insertion of dates wherever they 
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could be ascertained from collateral documents; and, finally, 
that correctness which would have stamped the whole with a 
character of authenticity. Unluckily, the English translation 
does not in the slightest. degree make up for these defects; 
being executed in a very careless, and, we might almost say, 
in a very ignorant manner, as well as being marked by 
Scoticisms. What are we to think of an English writer who 
says of one person (p. 154.) that ‘he was very considerable by 
his zeal and virtue;’ of another (p. 185.) that ‘ fear made him 
lose his head,’ (Fr. perdre la téte); and of a third (p. 264.) 
that a ball from the enemy laid him ‘ lifeless,’ when in fact 
the succeeding pages are filled with his subs-quent exhorta- 
tions aird addresses to the soldiers? Typographical errors are 
likewise too frequent. We have, for instance, in p. 10. 1793 
for 1792; in p. 498. 1815 for 1812. — The fair author, now 
a widow for the second time, is probably not in a state of mind 
to prepare a new edition of her book: but she may at some 

riod find a melancholy pleasure in giving it to the world ina 
finished shape ; and then, we trust, a translator of real know- 
lege and accuracy will render it ample justice in an English 
version. 





ArT. II. Spurinna, or the Comforts of Old Age. With Notes and 
Biographical Illustrations. By Sir Thomas Bernard, Baronet. 
8vo. pp. 248. gs. Boards. Longman and Co. 1816. 


I? is recorded in one of Pliny’s letters that his friend Spurinna 

was accustomed to pass his days with an undeviating re- 
gularity which is well adapted to old age. The first part of 
his morning was devoted to study; at — o'clock, he 
dressed, and walked three miles for contemplation and exer- 
cise: a light meal, a short rest, some conversation, and some 
reading, occupied his time until noon: he then took the air 
in a chariot with his lady, or a friend, and again used 
walking exercise: between two and three he went to the bath, 
played awhile at tennis, and then reposed while some favourite 
author was read to him: at six o’clock, he sat down to an 
elegant repast, which society and mirth, and the recital of a 
dramatic entertainment, extended to a late hour. Pliny also 
announces, as a sort of corollary, that Spurinna in his seventy- 
seventh year had the full use of his ears, eyes, and legs. 
Probably, this Italian old gentleman was naturally vigorous 
and cheerful, and Pliny has ascribed to his habits the con- 
sequences which resulted rather from his temper and constitu- 
tion. We see nothing particularly meritorious or skilful 


in this diurnal distribution of employments; nor can we 
perceive 
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perceive why Sir Thomas Bernard should hold up Spurinna 
asa pattern for modern idlers, and as a proper title for a 
book on employing well the hours of old age. 

The work before us, however, has little to do with this 
antient Italian, who is only incidentally introduced in the 
terms which we have above stated; it is one long dialogue, 
of which the scene is laid in modern times, under the pacific 
administration of Sir Robert Walpole; and the interlocutors, 
who converse together on the circumstances of old age, are 
the venerable Bishop Hough, of Worcester, Bishop Gibson, 
of London, and Mr. (afterward Lord) Lyttelton, who wrote 
on the conversion of Saint Paul. The lately published life 
and letters of Bishop Hough (see our Review, Vol. Ixix. N. S. 

. 133.) have afforded materials of which Sir Thomas Bérnard 
has availed himself, in endeavouring ‘ to mark his peculiar 
manners and mode of expression;’ and by introducing, in 
that prelate’s part of the dialogue, various incidents and 
anecdotes that belong to his actual history. The Bishops, 
though too much alike, are more dramatically Az¢ off than the 
young nobleman; the garrulity of aged leisure, and the kindly 
tone of the holy order, being more prominent than the 
vivacity and spirit of a parliamentary oppositionist. Rather 
too much of method pervades the conversation; which is 
divided into heads, like a sermon, and treats first of the Jn- 
conveniences of Age, such as unfitness for public life, infirmity 
of body, loss of animal enjoyments, and anxiety about death. 
These evils are successively extenuated ; and the Comforts of 
Old Age are then enumerated, such as melioration of temper, 
social intercourse, benevolent occupation, amusing books, and 
the dawning view of a future state. We give as a sample the 
remarks on the diminution of animal enjoyments : 


‘Upon this I have to observe, that different pleasures are 
adapted to different periods of life; so that as one desire diminishes, 
another increases. We do not therefore lose, but only vary the 
objects of attachment; exchanging the turbulent and tyrannic 
passions of youth, for the milder and more sedate affections of 
age. If increase of years be a check to intemperance, it is also a 
preservative against its unhappy effects, It does not exclude con- 
viviality ; but leaves us the delight of social intercourse, while it 
improves the pleasures of conversation, and diminishes the crav- 
ings of appetite. Indeed there is hardly any thing so dangerous, 
as an inordinate love of pleasure; nor any crime, public or private, 
which men abandoned to the lawless and unbridled indulgence of 
appetite, will not commit. — When those, who place their enjoy- 
ments merely in the gratification of the senses, describe one of 
their dinner parties, their account of it refers to the turtle, 
venison, and burgundy, which made the entirety of the entertain- 
Rev. Nov. 1816. R ment ; 
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ment: but if three or four intellectual persons by chance mix with 
the society, the narrative is changed; and the dullest eater and 
drinker of them all will cry out, —‘* What an agreeable party ! 
what wit, what pleasantry, what information!” — Who that has 
noticed this, will question the superiority of intellectual over 
sensual pleasure, or pity us old men, who can enjoy all this, the 
most desirable part of a social entertainment, better than at five- 
and-twenty? ., 

‘ Bishop Gibson. — Do you then mean to infer, brother, that the 
whole of our course through life is a progress from sensual to in- 
tellectual enjoyment ? 

* Bishop Hough. —1 do. — The new born infant is a mere sen- 
sualist. Bottness to the touch, sweetness to the taste, fragrance 
to the smell, brilliancy to the eye, and pleasing sounds to delight 
the ear, constitute the sum and substance of his existence. He is 
cemposed entirely of sensual appetites ; and when they are sati- 
ated, sinks into repose. But every ray of intellectual light that is 
admitted into the mind, by instruction, experience, example, and 
by the kindness of friends, tends to convert the animal into a 
rational being ; supplying mental pleasures in the place of those 
which are merely ae nag and the direction of reason for that 
of instinct.— As the heir of immortality advances in the period of 
existence, a series of mixt enjoyment follows in succession, until 
what is called the entrance of life; when the sexual attraction, 
the desire of pre-eminence, and the dreams of ambition, supply 
new objects; which, though not purely intellectual, are not so 
grossly sensual as those which occupy the very vestibule of 
existence. As life passes on, there is an increasing prevalence of 
intellect; and the soul is gradually prepared for the glory to 
which it is destined. To complain, therefore, of the diminution 
of sensual gratifications as our intellectual enjoyments increase, 
seems to me neither just nor reasonable. 

‘ Mr. Lyttelton. — In your account of the progress of intellect, 
your Lordship has only slightly alluded to the sexual passion ; but 
does it not afford an apt exemplification of the progress of the 
mind, and of its power to convert an appetite of a sensual nature 
into an intellectual pleasure ? 

‘ Bishop Hough. — Where the powers of the mind and the in- 
tellectual habits have been duly cultivated, connubial love will 
gradually refine and become intellectual ; and be more and more 
assimilated to that spiritual enjoyment, which will form a portion 
of the felicity of the pious in a future state. It is thus that 
mutual confidence and esteem, — complacency, forbearance, in- 
tellectual improvement, and benevolent occupation, become in- 
creasing sources of reciprocal tenderness, and of pure and undivided 
affection ; so as to produce that vital union of soul, of which the 
sensualist can have no more conception, than of the heaven for 
which it is a preparation.’ 


The two Prelates are usually of the same mind, and con- 
sidex earth and heaven through the same eye-glasses Da 
indeed, 
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indeed, Bishop Gibson bears a comparatively small share in 
the conversation; while the third personage also says but little, 
and does not always say that little well. We will quote an 
exception to this perfect conformity of the R. R. speakers: 


‘ Bishop Gibson. — Your seclusion from public life, my excellent 
friend, has made you less acquainted with this new sect of Metho- 
dists, and the intemperance and hostility of their conduct. They 
now carry their presumption so far, as to pretend to ordain for the 
ministry : they have the audacity to accuse our clergy of neglect of 
duty, not merely in lesser points, but in the primary and essential 
one, of preaching the Gospel. They profess to agree with us in 
doctrine, while they separate from us in communion and, unite 
against us in practice: and pretending to extraordinary sanctity, 
they seek for excess of power, and by extending their influence 
over the kingdom threaten the subversion of the Establishment. 
Is not this, Bishop of Worcester, a just and sufficient cause for 
anxiety ? 

‘ Bishop Hough. —I think not. If it be of man, it will come 
to nought ; but if it be of God, we cannot overthrow it, nor need 
we fear evil from it. May they not, in the hands of Providence, 
be the means of bringing us to a more acute sense of our duty, and 
to amore perfect knowledge of evangelical truth? The Christian 
church has never been in so great danger, as when it has con- 
tinued for any time in a state of unruffled prosperity. The exist- 
ence of sects seems to me not only to be inseparable from the 
nature of imperfect intelligence, but of benefit to religion itself; 
and while the Bible continues to be the acknowledged standard of 
faith, they can be of no material prejudice. I respect even the 
errors of the conscientious Christian ; and feel the impossibility of 
a — unison of sentiment, in rational beings who think for them- 
selves. That there have been sectaries, whose objects were worldly 
praise and worldly power, cannot be denied: but the number I 
trust is limited. And, looking to the true interests of religion, let 
us consider in what state (had no diversity of opinion existed) 
Christianity might have been at the present day: if we now are 
luke-warm, what would have been our state of torpidity had one 
dominant creed been submitted to by all Christians, without ex- 
amination, for a period of seventeen centuries; and there had 
existed no difference of religious opinion, to induce inquiry or 
awaken interest? Let us at the same time not forget, that the 
right of searching the Holy Scriptures, and judging for ourselves, 
was the ground on which we separated from the church of Rome, 
venerable both in antiquity and authority; and let us be very 
tender of abridging this right to others. While we bear in mind 
that we are the descendants of fallen and imperfect creatures, we 

can hardly presume that of all sects we alone are without any 
shade of error or warp or prejudice ; and we should be very care- 
ful how we intermix any desires Or interests of our own, with the 
concerns of religion. «* When lust (says the Apostle James) hath 
2 conceived, 
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conceived, it bringeth forth sin; and sin, when it is completed, 
bringeth forth death.” 

_* Mr. Lyttelton.—-Did it ever strike you, my Lord, that to this 
single verse, we are indebted for Mr. Milton’s bold and poetic 
Allegory of Sin and Death? 

‘ Bishop Hough. — The observation to me is new, and appears 
to be founded.’ 


Similar sentiments of extended toleration and charity are 
expressed in other parts of the dialogue, and in the notes; in 
the latter of which the author also displays the extraordinary 
success of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and farther 
dilates on the tenets of the celebrated Chillingworth. In 
1805, he says, the income of the above-mentioned Society 
was only 6911. and in 1814 it was nearly one hundred thousand. 
By pecuniary assistance from it, to the amount of 28,700l., 
‘ there have been printed abroad in the same year 200,000 
Bibles and Testaments, for the use of the foreign poor of 
every sect and denomination, and in every quarter of the 
globe ;’ exclusive of 61,2171. expended in the same year for a 
similar purpose at home. — From Chillingworth’s great work, 
intitled “* The Religion of Protestants a safe Way to Salvation,” 
the following quotation is made: 


‘ « By the religion of Protestants (he says) I do not understand 
the doctrine of Luther, or Calvin, or Melanchton ;— nor the con- 
fession of Augusta or Geneva, nor the catechism of Heidelberg, 
nor the articles of the church of England,—no, nor the harmony 
of Protestant confessions ; but that wherein they all agree, and 
which they all subscribe with a greater harmony, as a perfect rule 
of their faith and actions,—that is, the Bible. The Bible, I say, 
the Bible only, is the religion of Protestants! I for my part, 
after a long and (as I verily believe and hope) an impartial search 
of the true way to eternal happiness, do profess plainly, that I 
cannot find any rest for the sole of my foot, but upon this rock 
only. I see plainly and with my own eyes, that there are Popes 
against Popes, Councils against Councils, some Fathers against 
others, the same Fathers against themselves, a consent of Fathers of 
one age against a consent of Fathers of another age. Traditive 
interpretations of Scripture are pretended ; but there are few or 
none to be found: no tradition, but only of Scripture, can derive 
itself frum the fountain, but may be plainly proved to have been 
brought in, in such an age after Christ, — or that in such an age 
they were not in. In a word, there is no sufficient certainty, but 
of Scripture only, for any considering man to build upon. — I will 
think no man the worse man nor the worse Christian, I will love no 
man the less, for differing in opinion from me: and what measure 
I mete to others, I expect from them again. I am fully assured 
that God does not, and therefore that men ought not to require any 


more of any man than this,—to believe the Scripture to be 
~ God's 
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God’s word, to endeavour to find the true sense of it, and to live 
according to it!’ 


These notes afford very acceptable illustration, and breathe, 
like the dialogue, a spirit of piety and humanity that is honour- 
able to the writer, and may be beneficially imbibed by the 
reader. 





Art. III. An Inquiry into the Literary and Political Character of 
James I. By the Author of Curiosities of Literature, &c. &c. 
Crown 8vo. pp.240. 8s. 6d. Boards. Murray. 1816. 


ie reviewing the “ Secret History of the Court of James the 
First,” (vol. Ixvii. p. 291.) we observed that this Prince had 
by most of our historians been undervalued. It suited the 
enemies of Charles I. to blacken the founder of the Stuart 
dynasty; and they described a man, whose faults often grew 
out of a benevolent facility, as the tyrant of his people and 
the poisoner of his son. His pacific policy, his religious 
tolerance, his attention to talent, his eager munificcnee, his 
extreme clemency, his indulgence for pleasure, and his love 
of sports, plays, and art, are qualities which, in a Duke of 
Florence, would have been enumerated as virtues; and he 
is suid to have disgraced the British throne who would have 
adorned the house of Medici. On one point, however, of 
doubtful establishment, we would be less Jiberal than the 
Florentines. His very pusillanimity assisted the growth of 
our national liberties; and even his prodigality to favourites 
served to adorn the country with magnificent villas. 
Moreover, the age of James I., who had Buchanan for his 
preceptor, is perhaps the most glorious period for our litera- 
ture in the annals of Great Britain. The church was full of 
learning and of talents. Whitgift, the master of Bacon, 
ennobled the see of Canterbury; Hall adorned that of Nor- 
wich; Laud, that of St. David’s; and Usher, that of Meath. 
Dean Williams, also, with the plasticity of a Romish cardinal, 
after having subdued by his arguments the puritan chieftain 
Dr. Reynolds, stalked into the see of Lincoln, which he dis- 
dained to illustrate, but, changing his career, took up the 
seals which Bacon had laid down, and attracted the admi- 
ration of the House of Lords by a probity more unfaultering, 
by a profounder knowlege of the civil law, and by the majesty 


of his Chrysostomic eloquence. So high stood the church of 


England in continental reputation at this era, that a Dalmatian 
bishop, Marco Antonio, apostatizing from the religion of his 
fathers, resigned all his preferments, to begin itsbosom a humble 
cure of souls :— yet its acmé was not arrived ; it was educating 
in its schools a Lightfoot, a Walton, and a Jeremy Taylor. 
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Parliaments, under James, sat neither often nor long: 
but such was the diffusion of education prompted by the 
learning of the Prince, that some of our greatest senators, 
thunderbolts of eloquence as well as torch-bearers to liberty, 
flourished then ; — Sir Thomas Crew, Sir Edward Coke, Sel- 
den, and Pym. ‘The active armies of James consisted only in 
a volunteer-corps of two hundred and fifty persons, raised in 
1620 for the service of the Elector Palatine: but in that corps 
were formed Essex, Fairfax, and Hutchinson, worthy pupils 
of Gustavus Adolphus, and the purest heroes of the eusuing 
revolution. Whither, indeed, can we turn without findin 
excellence? Shakspeare was the Chorypheus of a band of 
dramatists, in which the minor names of Massinger, Jonson, 
Fletcher, Marlow, and Ford, can still assert popularity. 
Fairfax, the best translator of the best epopea of the modern 
world, was teaching the art of versification to Harrington, 
Drayton, Wither, Waller, Daniel, Sylvester, and innumer- 
able translators of the classics. From the Italian, from the 
Spanish, and from the French, the novelists Green, Fenton, 
Fortescue, Whetstone, and Linch, were importing the more 
popular continental story-books. In philosophy, Bacon and 
Cudworth were educating by their writings the undisplayed 
mind of Hobbes; and such a triumvirate of cotemporary phi- 
losophers, no age but that of James the First can marshal, in 
the whole history of human literature: they were each all that 
men so busied can become. Among the historians of the time, 
Spelman, Knolles, Raleigh, and Osborn, still have readers: 
among the philologers, Gataker and Wallis; and among the 

rose-writers, the melancholy Burton and the angler Walton. 

he sea was explored by Drake and Raleigh, and the interior 
of Asia by Sir Robert Shirley. That vast aqueduct which 
supplies the metropolis was then channeled by Sir Hugh 
Middleton ; and, so regularly was some mark of royal favour 
attached to individual excellence, that almost all the merit, 
for which the church did not provide, appears decorated with 
the knighthood of personal nobility. 

The public are obliged to Mr. D’Israeli for endeavouring 
to reverse the harsh verdict of prejudice against this mild 
monarch, and’ for invoking once more towards his name the 
fickle gratitude of posterity. He begins by criticizing the 
modern assailants of the character of James, such as Burnett, 
Harris, Macaulay, and Walpole; and he bears hard on Pope, 
who in the Dunciad writes thus : 


*¢O,” cried the Goddess, “ for some pedant reign ; 
Some gentle James to bless the land again !” 


James 
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James was indeed gentle to pusillanimity, and pedantic to 
tediousness; so that the satirist has not fixed on unreal fea- 
tures, or even exaggerated them.— Mr. D’Israeli then pro- 
ceeds to analyze his polemical’ and political studies, his 
theological conferences, and several of his writings. The 
King’s habits of life are stated to have been literary ; his faci- 
lity and copiousness of composition are praised; and his 
eloquence, his wit, his humour, his acute observation of 
human life, and his sagacity im weighing moral evidence, are 
curiously exemplified. For instance : 


‘ Early in life, James I. had displayed the talent of apt allusion, 
and his Siettes! wit on the Spaniards, that “‘ He expected no other 
favour from them than the courtesy of Polyphemus to Ulysses—to 
be the last devoured,” delighted Elizabeth, and has even entered 
into our history. Arthur Wilson, at the close of his Life of James I. 
has preserved one of his apophthegms, while he censures him for 
not making timely use of it. ‘* Let that prince, who would beware 
of conspiracies, be rather jealous of such whom his extraordina 
favours have advanced, than of those whom his displeasure hat 
discontented. These want means to execute their pleasures, but 
those have means at pleasure to execute their desires.”” Wilson 
himself ably developes this important state-observation, by adding, 
that ‘* Ambition to rule is more vehement than malice to revenge.” 
A pointed reflection, which rivals a maxim of Rochefoucault. 

‘ The King observed, that ‘“* Very wise men and very fools do 
little harm ; it is the mediocrity of wisdom that troubleth all the 
world.”—He described, by a lively image, the differences which 
rise in argument: ‘ Men, in arguing, are often carried by the 
force of words farther asunder than their question was at first ; like 
two ships going out of the same haven, their landing is many times 
whole countries distant.”—One of the great national grievances, 
as it appeared both to the government and the people; in James’s 
reign, was the perpetual growth of the metropolis, and the nation, 
like an hypochondriac, was ludicrously terrified that their head was 
too monstrous for their body, and drew all the moisture of life 
from the remoter parts. It is amusing to observe the endless and 
vain precautions employed to stop all new buildings, and to force 
persons out of town to reside at their country mansions. Procla- 
mations warned and exhorted, but the very interference of pro- 
hibition rendered the crowded town more delightful. One of its 
attendant calamities was the prevalent one of that day, the plague; 
and one of those state libels, which were early suppressed, or never 
printed, entitled ‘‘ Balaam’s Ass,’’ has this passage: “‘ In this 
deluge of new buildings, we shall be all poisoned with wormye 
in one another’s faces; and your Majesty hath most ae said, 
‘‘ England will shortly be London, and London, England.” It 
was the popular wish, that country gentlemen should reside more 
on their estates, and it was on this occasion the King made thet 
admirable allusion, which has been recently repeated in the House 
of Commons: ‘“ Gentlemen resident on their estates were like 
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ships in port—their value and magnitude were felt and acknow- 
ledged ; but, when at a distance, as their size seemed insignificant, 
so their worth and importance were not duly estimated.” The 
King abounded with similar observations ; for he drew from life 
more than even from books. 

‘ James is reproached for being deficient in political sagacity ; 
notwithstanding, that, he somewhat prided himself on what he 
denominated * King’s-craft.” This is the fate of a pacific and 
domestic prince ! 

‘ « A king,” said James, “ ought to be a preserver of his people, 
as well of their fortunes as lives, and not a destroyer of his sub- 
jects.» Were I to make such a war as the King of France doth, 
with such tyranny on his own subjects—with Protestants on one 
side, and his soldiers drawn to slaughter on the other,—I would 
pat myself in a monastery all my days after, and repent me that I 

ad brought my subjects to such misery.” ’ 


The author next treats of the Baszlicon Doron, a work some- 
what resembling the Joyal Politician of Saavedra; which 
gives advice to Prince Henry on the choice of his servants and 
associates, describes the revolutionists of his time, and carries 
high the assertion of the prerogative of the crown. The Book 

A - id ’ *) . 
of Sports is then analyzed; and Mr. D’Israeli’s observations 
on the subject deserve consideration. 


‘ The King, returning from Scotland, found the people in 
Lancashire discontented from the unusual deprivation of their 
popular recreations, on Sundays and holidays, after the church- 
- service. ‘* With our own ears we heard the general complaint of 
our people.” The Catholic priesis were busily insinuating among 
the lower orders, that the reformed religion was a sullen depriva- 
tion of all mirth and social amusements, and thus “ turning the 
people’s hearts.” But, while they were denied what the.King 
terms ‘ lawful recreations,” they had substituted more vicious 
ones: alehouses were more frequented — drunkenness, more gene- 
ral—tale-mongery and sedition, the vices of scdentary idleness, 
prevailed ; while a fanatical gloom was spreading over the 
country. | 

* The King, whose gaiety of temper instantly sympathised with 
the multitude, and perhaps alarmed at this new shape which puri- 
tanism was assuming, published what is called ‘* The Book of 
Sports,” and which soon obtained the contemptuous term of ** The 
Dancing Book.’’ 

‘ On this subject our recent principles have hitherto governed 
our decisions: with our habits formed, and our notions finally ad- 
justed, this singular state-paper has been reprobated by piety ; 
whose zeal, however, is not sufficiently historical. It was one of 
the state-maxims of this philosophic monarch, in his advice to 
his son, 

‘ « To allure the common people to a common amitie among 
themselves ; and that certain daies in the yeere should be appointed 
for delighting the people with public spectacles of all honest “— 
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and exercise of arms; making playes and lawful games in Maie, 
and good cheare at Christmas; as also for convening of neigh- 
bours, for entertaining friendship and heartliness, by honest 
feasting and merriness — so that the Sabbothes be kept holie, and 
no unlawful pastime be used, This form of contenting the people’s 
minds hath been used in all well-governed republics.” 

‘ James, therefore, was shocked at the sudden melanchol 
among the people. In Europe, even among the reformed them- 
selves, the Sabbath, after church-service, was a festival-day ; and 
the wise monarch could discover no reason why, in his kingdom, it 
should prove a day of penance and self-denial: but, when once 
this unlucky ** Book of Sports” was thrown among the nation, 
they discovered, to their own astonishment, that every thing con- 
cerning the nature of the Sabbath was uncertain.’ 


Mr. D’Israeli then considers the King’s aversion to war, and 
his conscious dependence on the Commons; and he endea- 
vours to weaken the evidence of Osborne’s Memoirs, which 
ascribes to James some of the tastes of Heliogabalus, and re- 
present his favourites as persons recommended by their phy- 
sical virtues. A picture of the age is given from a manuscript 
of the times; and additional light is thrown on the King’s 
private life in many particulars. The work concludes with a 
detection of the discrepancies of opinion prevalent among the 
decriers of James; and with a cotemporary Epitaph on his 
death, ‘ which (says Mr. D’I.) has great poetical merit, and 
may with some propriety close this Inquiry; another evidence 
of the feelings of his contemporaries. 

‘ Those that have eyes, awake and weep, 
For He, whose waking wrought our sleep, 


Is fallen asleep, and shall never 
Awake again, till waked for ever. 


‘ Death’s iron hand hath closed those eyes 
Which were at once three kingdomes spies ; 
Both to foresee, and to prevent ‘ 
Dangers so soon as they are meant. 


‘ That Head whose working brain alone 
Wrought all men’s quiet, but his own, 
Now lies at rest; oh let him have 
The peace he purchased in his grave. 


‘ If that no Naboth all his reign 
Was for his fruitful vineyard slain ; 
If no Uriah lost his life 
For having had so fair a wife, 


‘ Then let no Shemei’s curses wound 

His honour, or prophane his ground ; 

Let no black-mouth, no rank-breathed cur 
Peaceful James his ashes stir. 
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‘ For his day’s toil and his night’s watches, 
For the crazed sleep he stole by snatches ; 
For two fair kingdoms, joined in one; 

For ail he did, or meant to have done; 


‘ Do this for Him; write on his dust,— 
King James the Peaceful and the Just.’ 


While this Inquiry is written with Mr. D’Israeli’s usual 
_vivacity and bibliographic research, it is more free from 
affectation of style than some of his former publications: it 
deserves to be enlarged into a formal picture of the age: an 
appropriate welcome of returning peace is to rehearse the 
praises of pacific sovereigns. 








oa 


ArT. IV. The Life and Studies of Benjamin West, Esq. Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy of London, prior to his Arrival in 
England ; compiled from Materials furnished by himself. By 
John Galt. 8vo. pp. 160. 7s. 6d. Boards. Cadell and 
Davies, 1816. 


d disyes small volume may be considered as the first part of an 

‘extensive biography of our celebrated painter, which it is 
the intention of the author hereafter to complete. In the present 
sketch, he has been assisted with private communications from 
that eminent artist himself, and has thus been enabled to state on 
the best authority many particulars not otherwise ascertain- 
able, which confer rather a singular attraction on the detail in 
general. ‘The work consists of eight chapters, of the mature 
of which an idea may be formed from the prefixed syllabus 
of their principal contents, which supplies (but inadequately) 
the place of an index. 

Mr. W. was the youngest son of John and Sarah West, | 
and was born at Springfield in Chester county, in the state of 
Pennsylvania, 1cth October 1738: the eloquence of a popular 
preacher having accelerated the delivery of Mrs. West, who 
was seized with the pains of labour in a Quaker meeting-house, 
and speedily gave birth to the infant-painter. * 

‘ The branch of the West family, to which he belongs, has been 
traced in an unbroken series to the Lord Delawarre, who distin- 
guished himself in the great wars of King Edward the Third, and 
particularly at the battle of Cressy, under the immediate command 
of the Black Prince. In the reign of Richard the Second, the 
ancestors of Mr. West settled at Long Crandon in Buckingham- 
shire. About the year 1667, they embraced the tenets of the 





* We do not perceive from the narrative whether the child was 


actually born in the meeting-house. 
Quakers ; 
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Quakers; and Colonel James West, the friend and companion in 


arms of the celebrated Hampden, is said to have been the first — 


proselyte of the family. In 1699 they emigrated to America.’ 
In June 1745, being left to watch a sleeping infant, Ben- 


jamin took a pen and made a sketch of the child, which was 


so like as to be known; and this indication of talent pleased 
the family, who encouraged him to draw flowers, a practice 
which he continued at school. Some Indians, also, who came to 
Springfield, saw these drawings, and gave him instructions how 
to prepare the red and yellow colours with which they painted 
their ornaments. He afterward made for himself brushes of 
cat’s hair, obtained some indigo in the wash-house, and exe- 
cuted paintings instead of drawings; and Mr. Pennington of 
Philadelphia, having seen these performances, sent the 
young artist a box of paints, with some engravings : 


‘ The arrival of the box was an erain the history of the painter 
and his art. It was received with feelings of delight which only a 
similar mind can justly appreciate. He opened it, and in the 
colours, the oils, and the pencils, found all his wants supplied, 
even beyond his utmost conceptions. But who can describe the 
surprise with which he beheld the engravings; he who had never 
seen any picture but his own drawings, nor knew that such an art 
as the engraver’s existed! He sat over the box with enamoured 
eyes; his mind was in a flutter of joy; and he could not refrain 
from constantly touching the different articles, to ascertain that 
they were real. At night he placed the box on a chair near his 
bed, and as often as he was overpowered by sleep, he started 
suddenly and stretched out his hand to satisfy himself that the 
possession of such a treasure was not merely a pleasing dream. 
He rose at the dawn of day, and carried the box to a room in the 
garret, where he spread a canvas, prepared a pallet, and imme- 
diately began to imitate the figures in the engravings. Enchanted 
by his art he forgot the school hours, and joined the family at 
dinner without mentioning the employment in which he had been 
engaged. In the afternoon he again retired to his study in the 
garret; and for several days successively he thus withdrew and 
devoted himself to painting. The schoolmaster, observing his 
absence, sent to ask the cause of it. Mrs. West, affecting not to 
take any particular notice of the message, recollected that she 
had seen Benjamin going up stairs every morning, and suspecting 
that the box occasioned his neglect of the school, went to the 
garret, and found him employed on the picture. Her anger was 
appeased by the sight of his performance, and changed to a very 
different feeling. She saw, not a mere copy, but a composition 
trom two of the engravings: with no other guide than that deli- 
cacy of sight which renders the painter’s eye, with respect to 
colours, what the musician’s ear is to sounds, he had formed a 
picture as complete, in the scientific arrangement of the tints, 
notwithstanding the necessary imperfection of the pencilling, as 
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the most skilful artist could have painted, assisted by the precepts 
of Newton. She kissed him with transports of affection, and 
assured him that she would not only intercede with his father te 

ardon him for having absented himself from school, but would go 
herself to the master, and beg that he might not be punished. 
The delightful encouragement which this well-judged kindness 
afforded to the young painter may be easily imagined; but who 
will not regret that the mothei’s over-anxious admiration would 
not suffer him to finish the picture, lest he should spoil what was 
already in her opinion perfect, even with half the canvas bare? 
Sixty-seven years afterwards the writer of these Memoirs had the 
gratification to see this piece in the same room with the sublime 
painting of “ Christ Rejected,” on which occasion the painter de- 
clared to him that there were inventive touches of art in his first 
and juvenile essay, which with all his sebsequent knowledge and 
experience, he had not been able to surpass.’ 


The works of Du Fresnoy and Richardson on painting 
having been lent to young Benjamin, the impression made by 
a perusal of them decided his destination; and the effect of 
the enthusiasm which they inspired may be imagined from a 
singular incident: 


‘ One of his schoolfellows, on a Saturday’s half holiday, en- 
gaged him to give up a party at trap-bali to ride with him to one 
of the neighbouring plantations. At the time appointed the boy 
came with the horse saddled. West enquired how he was to ride; 
‘¢ Behind me,” said the boy; but Benjamin, full of the dignity of 
the profession to which he felt himself destined, answered, that he 
never would ride behind any body. ‘“ O! very well then,” said 
the good-natured boy, “‘ you may take the saddle, and I will get 
up behind you.” Thus mounted, they proceeded on their ex- 
cursion ; and the boy began to inform his companion that his father 
intended to send him to be an apprentice. ‘ In what business ?” 
enquired West; ‘ A taylor,” answered the boy. ‘ Surely,” said 
West, “ you will never follow that trade ;” animadverting upon its 
feminine character. The other, however, was a shrewd, sound- 
headed lad, and defended the election very stoutly, saying that 
his father had made choice of it for him, and that the person with 
whom he was to learn the business was much respected by all his 
neighbours. ‘* But what do you intend to be, Benjamin?” West 
answered, that he had not thought at all on the subject, but he 
should like to bea painter. “ A painter!” exclaimed the boy, 
“‘ what. sort of a trade is a painter? I hever heard of such a 
thing.” <“ A painter,” said West, * is a companion for Kings and 
Emperors.” ‘“ Surely you are mad,” replied the boy, “ for there 
are no such people in America.” “ Very true,” answered Ben- 
jamin, ‘* but there are plenty in other parts of the world.” The » 
other, still more amazed at the apparent absurdity of this speech, 
reiterated in a tone of greater: surprise, ‘‘ You are surely quite 
mad.” ‘To this the enthusiast replied by asking him if he really 
intended to be a taylor. ‘* Most certainly,” answered the other. 

** Then 
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« Then you may ride by yourself, for I will no longer keep your 
company,” said West, and, alighting, immediately returned 
home.’ 


It\was by painting a death of Socrates that this promising 
youth first attracted the patronage which was necessary to 
give a classical turn, or finish, to his education: but an incon- 
venient omission of the dates of some of these incidents leaves 
us not minutely informed about them. At sixteen years of 
age, he invented for himself a camera obscura. Some obstacles 
of prejudice arose among the Quakers, respecting the edu- 
cation of West for the profession of a painter: but they were 
overcome by the good sense and authority of liberal men who 
guided the society ; and he was sent for this purpose, in 1756, 
to Philadelphia: where he resided until 1760, painting por- 
traits chiefly. A ‘Tria! of Susanna, however, was one: of his 
compositions at this period. He also painted at New York. 
His instinctive tendency to picturesque excellence is exhibited 
in the following anecdote: 


‘ He happened, during his residence there, to see a beautiful 
Flemish picture of a hermit praying before a lamp, and he was 
resolved to paint a companion to it, of a man reading by candle. 
light. But before he discovered a method of producing, in day- 
light, an effect on his model similar to what he wished to imitate, 
he was frequently baffled in his attempts. At length, he hit on the 
expedient of persuading his landlord to sit with an open book 
before a candle in a dark closet; and he found that, by looking in 
upon him from his study, the appearance was exactly what he 
wished for. In the schools and academies of Europe, tradition 
has preserved the methods by which all the magical effects of light 
and shadow have been produced, with the exception, however, of 
Rembrandt’s method, and which the author of these sketches 
ventures to suggest was attained, in general, by observing the 
effect of sunshine passing through chinks into a dark room. But 
the American artist was as yet unacquainted with any of them, and 
had no other guides to the essential principles of his art, but the 
delicacy of his sight, and that ingenious observation of nature to 
which allusion has been already made.’ 


In 1760, Mr. West embarked for Livorno or. Leghorn, 
with a view to study art in Rome: where he arrived on the 
1oth of July, and was obligingly received by Mr. Robinson, 
afterward Lord Grantham, who took him to a converzatione. 


¢ Among the distinguished persons whom Mr. West found in the 
company, was the celebrated Cardinal Albani. His Eminence, 
although quite blind, had acquired, by the exquisite delicacy of 
his touch, and the combining powers of his mind, such a sense of 
antient beauty, that he excelled all the virtuosi then in Rome, in 
the correctness of his knowledge of the verity and peculiarities of 
the 
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the smallest medals and intaglios. Mr. Robinson conducted the 
artist to the inner apartment, where the Cardinal was sitting, and 
said, ‘‘ I have the honour to present a young American, who has 
a letter of introduction to your Eminence, and who has come to 
Italy for the purpose of studying the fine arts.” The Cardinal 
fancying that the American must be an Indian, exclaimed, ‘ Is he 
black or white?” and on being told that he was very fair, ‘‘ What 
as fair as I am?” cried the Cardinal still more surprised. This 
latter expression excited a good deal of mirth at the Cardinal’s 
expence, for his complexion was of the darkest Italian olive, and 
West’s was even of more than the usual degree of English fairness. 
For some time after, if it be not still in use, the expression of 
“as fair as the Cardinal” acquired proverbial currency in the 
Roman conversations, applied to persons who liad any inordinate 
conceit of their own beauty. 

‘ The Cardinal, after some other short questions, invited West 
to come near him, and running his hands over his features, still 
more attracted the attention of the company to the stranger, by 
the admiration which he expressed at the form of his head. This 
occasioned inquiries respecting the youth; and the Italians con- 
cluding that, as he was an American, he must, of course, have 
received the education of a savage, became curious to witness the 
effect which the works of art in the Belvidere and Vatican would 
produce on him. The whole company, which consisted of the 

rincipal Roman nobility, and strangers of distinction then in 

ome, were interested in the event; and it was arranged in the 
course of the evening that on the following morning they should 
accompany Mr. Robinson and his protegé to the palaces. 

‘ At the hour appointed, the company assembled ; and a proces- 
sion, consisting of upwards of thirty of the most magnificent 
equipages in the capital of Christendom, and filled with some of 
the most erudite characters in Europe, conducted the young 
Quaker to view the master-pieces of art. It was agreed that the 
Apollo should be first submitted to his view, because it was the 
most perfect work among all the ornaments of Rome, and, con- 
sequently, the best calculated to produce that effect which the 
company were anxious to witness. The statue then stood in a 
case, enclosed with doors, which could be so opened as to disclose 
it at once to full view. Westewas placed in the situation where it 
was seen to the most advantage, and the spectators arranged them- 
selves on each side. When the keeper threw open the doors, the 
artist felt himself surprised with a sudden recollection altogether 
different from the gratification which he had expected; and 
without being aware of the force of what he said, exclaimed, 
‘«‘« My God, how like it is to a young Mohawk warrior!” The 
Italians, observing his surprise, and hearing the exclamation, re- 
quested Mr. Robinson to translate to them what he said; and they 
were excessively mortified to find that the god of their idolatry 
was compared to a savage. Mr. Robinson mentioned to West 
their chagrin, and asked him to give some more distinct explan- 
ation, by informing him what sort of people the Mohawk Indians 
were. 
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were. He described to him their education; their dexterity with 
the bow and arrow; the admirable elasticity of their limbs; and 
how much their active life expands the chest, while the quick 
breathing of their speed in the chace, dilates the nostrils with that 
apparent consciousness of vigour which is so nobly depicted in the 
Apollo. «I have seen them often,” added he, “ standing in that 
very attitude, and pursuing, with an intense eye, the arrow which 
they had just discharged from the bow.” This descriptive expla- 
nation did not lose by Mr. Robinson’s translation. The Italians 
were delighted, and allowed that a better criticism had rarely 
been pronounced on the merits of the statue. The view of the 
other great works did not awaken the same vivid feelings. Those 
of Raphael, in the Vatican, did not at first particularly interest 
him ; nor was it until he had often visited them alone, and studied 
them by himself, that he could appreciate the fulness of their 
excellence. His first view of the works of "Michael Angelo was 
still less satisfactory : indeed, he continued always to think, that, 
with the single exception of the Moses, that artist had not suc- 
ceeded in giving a probable character to any of his subjects, 
notwithstanding the masterly hand and mind which pervade the 
weakest of his productions.’ 


In his visits to the Italian galleries of art, Mr. West ap- 
pears to have been more interested by colouring than by 
contour; and he speaks with warmer admiration of Titian’s ex- 
cellence than of that of Michael Angelo. Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
on the contrary, was more attracted by contour than by co- 
louring, and expresses an opposite judgment. Yet West 
drew better than he coloured, and Sir Joshua coloured better 
than he drew. Is man most prone to admire that which is 
least within the reach of his attainment ?— Mr. West notices 
the smallness of the horses on Monte Cavallo, when com- 
pared with the proportions of the human personages who are 
leading them; and he suspects that the figures of the quadrupeds 
were reduced, according to some unknown principle of antient 
art. The same relative proportion, however, is observable in 
the Elgin marbles; and it has been supposed that these pro- 
portions are strictly natural, confoymable with fact, and that 
the Greeks had in Phidias’s time only a pony-cavalry. — A 
well-managed incident, strikingly told, (p. 119.) first made 
known to the cognoscenti of Rome the powers of Mr. West as 
a portrait-painter; and the professional advice, Bas to him 
in consequence by the celebrated Mengs, was sedulously and 
thankfully adopted by the young artist. 

The heats of August and the various excitements of his 
mind having greatly impaired the health of Mr. West, and 
obliged him to quit Rome, he went to Florence, where he 
was long confined by ill health. After a stay of eleven months, 
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he accompanied Mr. Matthews, a commercial traveller, -into 
the north of Italy, through Bologna, Venice, and Parma; 
and then he returned to Rome. On the conclusion of the 
peace of 1763, he undertook a journey through France to 
Great Britain;— and here the biographer breaks off. 

Of the fragment thus given, we may say that it is truly 
interesting, and reveals more of the nativeness of genius, 
and the influence of self-education, than authors can accom- 
plish in biographies to which the hero contributes no record 
of personal observation. We have omitted (from want of 
space) to specify. several entertaining anecdotes ; such as the 
discovery of the bones of two officers named Halket, who 
perished in the disastrous action under General Braddock, 
which occupies the fifth, sixth, and seventh sections of the 
fourth chapter, and was once intended by Mr. West to form 
a picture, on which account the narrative, though episodical, 
is here introduced. ‘The story of the modern Homer, a cele- 
brated Roman Improvisatore so named, (p. 114.) is also very 
impressive. We must not, however, refuse a page to a state- 
ment respecting General Washington, which furnishes another 
proof of the considerateness and firmness that belonged to this 
‘great man. 


‘Dr. Smith, Provost of the College at Philadelphia, was himself 
possessed of a fluent vein of powerful eloquence, and it happened 
that many of his pupils who distinguished themselves in the great 
struggle of their country, appeared to have imbibed his talent ; 
but none of them more than Jacob Duchey, who became a 
clergyman, and was celebrated throughout the whole of the 
British Provinces in America as a most pathetic and persuasive 
preacher. The publicity of his character in the world was, how- 
ever, chiefly owing to a letter which he addressed to General 
Washington, soon after his appointment to the chief command of 
the army. ‘The purport of this letter was to persuade the General 
to go over to the British cause. It was carried to him by a Mrs. 
Ferguson, a daughter of Doctor Graham, a Scottish physician in 
Philadelphia. Washington, with his army, at that time lay at 
Valleyforge, and this lad ,» 6n the pretext of paying him a visit, 
as they were previously acquainted, went to the camp. The 
General received her in his tent with much respect, for he greatly 
admired the masculine vigour of her mind. When she had deli- 
vered the letter he read it attentively, and, rising from his seat, 
walked backwards and forwards upwards of an hour, without 
speaking. He appeared to be much agitated during the greatest 
part of the time; but at length, having decided with himself, he 
stopped and addressed her in nearly the following words: ‘* Ma- 
dam, I have always esteemed your character and endowments, 
and I am fully sensible of the noble principles by which you are 
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actuated on this occasion; nor has any man in the whole continent 
more confidence in the integrity of his friend, than I have in the 
honour of Mr. Duchey. But I am here entrusted by the people 
ef America with sovereign authority. They have placed their 
lives and fortunes at my disposal, because they believe me to be 
an honest man. Were I, therefore, to desert their cause, and 
consign them again to the British, what would be the conse- 
quence ? to myself perpetual infamy; and to them endless 
calamity. The seeds of everlasting division are sown between 
the two countries ; and, were the British again to become our 
masters, they would have to maintain their dominion by force, and 
would, after all, retain us in. subjection only so long as they could 
hold their bayonets to our breasts. No, Madam, the proposal of 
Mr. Duchey, though conceived with the best intention, is not 
framed in wisdom. America and England must be separate 
states; but they may have common interests, for they are but one 
people. It will, therefore, be the object of my life and ambition 
to establish the independence of America in the first place; and 
in the second, to arrange such a community of interests between 
the two nations as shall indemnify them for the calamities which 
they now suffer, and form a new era in the history of nations. 
But, Madam, you are aware that I have many enemies ; Congress 
may hear of your visit, and of this letter, and I should be suspected 
were I to conceal it from them. I respect you truly, as I have 
said ; and I esteem the probity and motives of Mr. Duchey, and 
therefore you are free to depart from the camp, but the letter will 
be transmitted without delay to Congress.” 

¢ Mrs. Ferguson herself communicated the circumstances of this 
interesting transaction to Mr. West, after she came to England; 
for she, as well as Mr. Duchey, were obliged to quit the 
country.’ 


We exhort Mr. Galt to continue his instructive task with 
mela Aaya degree of rapidity: since to pages inspected 
by Mr. West himself an authenticity attaches, which no 
posthumous continuations can be expected to attain,—A 
something of superstition, or belief in omens, seems to charac- 
terize several passages of the narrative. 


s 





Art. V. Memoir on the Ruins of Babylon. By Claudius James 
Rich, Esq., Resident for the Hon. East-India Company at the 
Court of the Pasha of Bagdad. With three Plates. 8vo. pp. 71. 
8s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1815. 


T was remarked by Major Rennell, in his work on the 
Geographical System of Herodotus, that the curiosity of 
the learned might in all probability be re gratified re- 
specting the antiquities of Babylon, if researches were dili- 
gently pursued for that purpose; and he justly added that the 
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description of the site and remains would prove one of the most 
curious pieces of antiquity that had been exhibited in our own 
times. The Major’s own disquisition on the subject is as satis- 
factory as a fair and laborious comparison of antient writers 
and modern travellers could possibly have made it: but per- 
sonal observation was still wanting; and, indeed, from those 
modern travellers who had visited Babylon previously to the 
publication of his book, he was enabled to glean much less ac- 
curate information than he might have hoped to gain. A French 
writer, M. Beauchamp, (whose correspondence was translated 
and published in the European Magazine for 1792,) had the 
fullest opportunity of observing these ruins with undisturbed 
attention ; yet there is little doubt that his personal survey 
extended only to the division of the city to the east of the 
Euphrates, by which river Herodotus states that it was equally 
divided. This was also, according to Major Rennell, beyond 
a doubt the extent of M. Della Valle’s observations. The 
Pére Emanuel, whose communications on this subject are de- 
tailed by D’Anville, cannot, if we form our judgment from 
Mr: Rich’s memoir now before us, have been a very accurate 
examiner of the scenes around him. Niebuhr, the most cele- 
brated of these foreign travellers, was prevented from makin 

any very close inspection of these regions by his fear of the 
Arabs. M. Otter, another foreigner, is either incorrect him- 
self, or has been rendered so by his translators, since he de- 
scribes large spaces of ground as covered with coppice-wood, 
and rendering undistinguishable the ruins which they conceal, 
whereas Mr. Rich positively states that the only wood discover- 
able near this place consists in the date-gardens of the town of 
Hellah. In addition to these modern authorities, Major Ren- 
nell had the travels of Messrs. Ives and Evans to compare with 
the antient descriptions; and the results which he has drawn 
from such a comparison have satisfied the literary world, and 
will probably continue to be decisive with that portion into 
whose hands Mr. Rich’s unambitious memoir may never fall. 
From the premises before him, indeed, the Major made the 
only fair conclusions that could be deduced; and it did not 
seem very likely that these would be shaken by the accounts 
of trayellers still more recent, when we read in a late publi- 
cation that two such travellers remained a week at Hellah, in 
the immediate vicinity of which is the undisputed site of Baby- 
lon, without making any discovery that could even lead them 
to the certain conclusion that they were then treading on ‘the 
ruins of the earliest and one of the most stupendous works of 


civilized man. 
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The geographical position of antient Babylon has been 
settled: by Major Rennell, first, on a comparison of the tra- 
ditions of oriental writers in general; 2dly, by notices found 
in antient authors, such as Herodotus, Diodorus, Strabo, 
Q. Curtius, and others, corresponding with those traditions ; 
and, 3dly, from the description of its remains by modern tra- 
vellers, compared with these earlier accounts ;— and, how- 
ever the latter may have erred in their theories respecting 
some of the ruins, they agree in the only point that is essen- 
tial to the geographical question, that such ruins do exist in a 
space corresponding to that which is represented by the authors 
of antiquity. Mr. Rich considers the site of Babylon to be thus 
satisfactorily established in the environs of Hellah; a town, as 
most of our readers know, situated in a district still called Babel 
by the natives, on the western side of the Euphrates; and 
containing, according to Mr. Rich, about 7000 inhabitants, 
consisting of Arabs. and Jews, and such Turks only as are 
employed in the government. 

This unassuming and sensible memoir was originally pub- 
lished, as the preface informs us, in a literary journal at 
Vienna, intitled ‘* Mines de Orient,” and *‘ is now re-pub- 
lished without any instructiqns from the author, and without 
the benefit of his correction.’ It is modestly described as only 
the first fruits of imperfect research: but the writer’s residence 
at Bagdad, and his consequent familiarity with the customs of 
the neighbouring countries, have undoubtedly afforded him 
more facilities in the prosecution of his inquiries, with les$ 
chance of interruption from casual and external circumstances, 
than can fall to the lot of the general traveller; and we. re- 
gard the result of these investigations as sufficient to redeem 
the expectations which might be naturally engendered by such 
opportunities. 

It will be our object, first, to notice a few of Mr. Rich’s 
remarks on the country in his progress from Bagdad to the 
scene of his researches; 2dly, to state the points on which his 
personal observations have led him to differ from the conclu- 
sions of Major Rennell, or rather from those modern travel- 
lers from whose writings that gentleman made his deductions; 
and, lastly, to examine very briefly how far those of the pre- 
sent writer’s statements, which are contradictory to the 
now generally received opinions on the remains of Babylon, 
are consonant to the accounts of antient authors, some of 
whom undoubtedly saw that city while it still possessed ne 
inconsiderable share of magnificence. 

Mr. Rich describes the whole country from Bagdad to 
Hellah as pertectly flat, and, with the exception of some small 
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environs of the latter place, as an uncultivated waste. This 
contrast to its former state he fully ascertains by traversing 
the lines of many canals now dry and neglected, the sure signs 
of former cultivation; and by the observation of mis-shapen 
masses of earth strewed with broken brick and other building- 
materials, the equally indisputable traces of former population. 
The only inhabitants of the region through which he passed 
were Zobeide Arabs;. and at convenient distances he found 
khans for the accommodation of travellers, to each of which 
was attached a small. colony of Fellahs. The general direction 
of the road was N. and S.; the whole distance, about forty- 
eight miles, estimated by the ordinary pace ef a light caravan, 
in which Mr. R. could not be much deceived; and the greatest 
distance of these khans from each other was between eight and 
nine miles, and the shortest about four. Between the second 
and third of these stations, he passed the Naher Malcha, or flu- 
vius regius, said to be the work of Nebuchadnezzar; which he 
found quite dry, —— it could be proved that it had been 
used for the purposes of irrigation as late as the times of the 
Bagdad Caliphs. At somewhat more than half the distance 
of his journey, he arrived at Iskenderia, a large and hand- 
some khan, all around which the vestiges of antient buildings 
were very Clearly distinguishable: indeed, the caravansera it- 
self was ‘built of bricks dug up on the spot; and the whole 
scene indicated the former existence of a large town on the 


advanel it Mau) spe- When he had. gagg nine miles feawsHellah, and was 


oceeding in a direction due south, every thing, says the 
writer, announced the approach to the remains of a large 
city. Lest, however, any of our readers should miscon- 
ceive the nature of the remains of Babylon now exposed to 
the eye of the traveller, we will quote the few lines by which 
Mr. Rich obviates the possibility of such error. ‘ Before en- 
tering into a minute description of the ruins, to avoid re 
tition, it is necessary to state that they consist of mounds of 
earth, formed by the decomposition of building, channelled 
and furrowed by the weather, and the surface of them strewed 
with pieces of brick, bitumen, and pottery.’ 

It seems scarcely necessary to remind the reader, especially 
if he be acquainted with Major Rennell’s celebrated work, that 
the cause of this decomposition of materials is to be found 
in the nature of the substance of which they were formed. 
We have the testimony of antiquity that much of Babylon was 
built of sun-baked bricks; a material not more durable than 
those hard mud-walls much used in cottage-buildings in the 
west of England, which, however strong while secured from 
wet descending vertically, are soon resolved into their = 
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ginal earth when exposed in that direction. The Euphrates 
at Babylon is said by Strabo to be a stadium in breadth. 
Modern writers have varied in their opinion of the extent 
which this term comprehends: but Mr. Rich found the river 
at Hellah about 450 feet wide, which is less by forty feet than 
the scale of Strabo as explained by Major Rennell: the 
depth he states to be two fathoms and a half, and the current 
to run at the medium rate of about two knots: ‘when lowest 

being probably half a knot less, and when full a knot more.’ 
As we have thus accompanied Mr. Rich to Hellah, let us now 
follow him in his researches in its vicinity. In the first instance, 
he contradicts the statement of ruins still ng in the gardens 
of that town, which preceding travellers, Niebuhr in particular, 
had described as visible; and he accounts for their error by 
presuming that they mistook the high embankments of some 
neglected canals for the remains of former buildings. The 
ruins of the eastern quarter he found to commence about two 
miles above Hellah, and to consist of two large masses or 
mounds, connected with and lying N. and S. of each other ; 
many of less magnitude crossing the plain at different in- 
tervals. At the northern extremity of these remains, or about 
five miles from Hellah, is the last mass, which Rennell (on 
the authority of Della Valle and others) concludes to have 
been the tower of Belus: an opinion which, as it is the main 
point of difference between Mr. Rich and his learned prede- 
cessor, we will notice in a subsequent part of our remarks. 
The whole area occupied by these remains, or rather by the 
occasional recurrence of them on the eastern side of the Eu- 
parates is said to be two miles and six hundred yards in 
readth from E. to W., and about six hundred yards more in 
length from N.toS.; and if some land apparently gained 
from ‘the river, since the existence of Babylon as a city, be 
added to the width, this area will be nearly a square. In 
ascending it from the south, and passing through the centre, 
the siaeiline leaves the two chief longitudinal mounds on his 
right hand, they forming the eastern boundary. They have 
been dug open in various parts, but have yielded few or no 
fine ew | bricks; whence it would appear that the buildings, 
which occupied this portion of the city, were not:formed of 
the furnace-baked brick, which was the material employed in 
the edifices of consequence, and from which, procured by 
mining in other portions of the ruins, Hellah is stated to be 
almost entirely built. On his left hand, between himself and 
the river, the traveller finds another mound running parallel 
with those already mentioned; which Mr. Rich terms the 
embankment, although he does not believe that it was raised 
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for any such purpose. These mounds may be considered as 
the outline of the area under consideration. In a progress 
from the south, the first grand mass of ruins which occurs is 
one thousand and one hundred yards in length, and eight 
hundred in its — breadth; rising at its utmost elevation 
to about sixty feet above the level of the plain; and this, in 
compliance with an absurd Turkish tradition, may be distin- 
guished by the name Amran. Proceeding in a northerly di- 
rection, the traveller arrives at the second grand mass, of a much 
more interesting nature than that of Amran, the description of 
which will best be given in the author’s own words: 


‘ To this succeeds the second grand heap of ruins, the shape of 
which is nearly a square, of seven hundred yards length and 
breadth, and its S. W. angle is connected with the N. W. angle 
of the mounds of Amran, by a ridge of considerable height, and 
nearly one hundred yards in breadth. This is the place where 
Beauchamp made his observations, and it is certainly the most in- 
teresting part of the ruins of Babylon: every vestige discoverable 
in it declares it to have been composed of buildings far superior to 
all the rest which have left traces in the eastern quarter : the bricks 
are of the finest description ; and notwithstanding this is the grand 
storehouse of them, and that the greatest supplies have been and 
aré now constalitly drawn from it, they appear still to be abundant. 
But the operation of extracting the baits has caused great con- 
fusion, and contributed much to increase the difficulty of decy- 
phering the original design of this mound, as in search of them the 
workmen pierce into it in every direction, hollowing out deep 
ravines and pits, and throwing up the rubbish in ‘heaps on,the 
surface. In some places they have bored into the solid mass, 
forming winding caverns and subterranean passages, which, from 
their being left without adequate support, frequently bury the 
workmen in the rubbish. In all these excavations, walls of 
burnt brick laid in lime-mortar of a very good quality are 
seen; and in addition to the substances generally strewed on the 
surfaces of all these mounds we here find fragments of alabaster 
vessels, fine earthen ware, marble, and great quantities of 
varnished tiles, the glazing and colouring of which are surprizingly 
fresh. Ina hollow near the southern part I found a sepulchral urn 
of earthen ware, which had been broken in digging, and near it 
lay some human bones which pulverized with the touch.’ 


Having been told that an Arab, in digging, had discovered 
a large idol in this mass, (an appellation given by the natives 
to most stones carved with figures or letters,) and had after- 
ward covered it up again, Mr. Rich ascertained the spot; and 
one day’s labour of a few men disclosed the figure of a lion, 
of colossal size, of coarse granite and rude workmanship, with 
@ circular aperture in the mouth into which a man might in- 


troduce his fist. 
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About two hundred yards to the north of the ruin last 
mentioned, is a ravine Lied by miners for bricks; on one 
side of which Mr. Rich found a fev yards of wall, the face of 
it clean and perfect, and all the bricks having writing on them, 
Near. the same spot, is a subterranean passage, the roof of 
which was constructed of bricks laid in bitumen, of the appli- 
cation of which we are informed by Herodotus and others: 
but in adjoining places they were laid in mortar-cement. A 
little to the west of the ravine that has been noticed, occurred 
the next conspicuous object, called by the natives Kasr, or the 
palace; which, unlike most of the other remains, disclosed 
several portions of walls and piers not obstructed with 
rubbish, built of fine burnt brick § still perfectly clean and 
sharp, and laid in lime-cement of such tenacity, that those 
whose business it was had given up working for bricks, on ac- 
count of the extreme difficulty of extracting them whole.’ 
Mr. Rich imagined that he could trace, in some portion of 
this ruin, the effects of an earthquake. Omitting any notice 
of inferior mounds, the traveller reaches the most northern, 
called by the natives Mujelibe, or overturned ; the building 
which Della Valle considered as the far-famed tower of Belus, 
and whose opinion, as we have already said, has been adopted by 
Major Rennell. M. Beauchamp called this place Makloube, 
giving a similar intepretation ; and Niebuhr was old that the 
greatest remains were to be found in this position, but did not 
visit them. It somewhat surprizes us, however, that Mr. Rich 
did not observe the discrepancy between these writers on the 
one hand, and himself on the other, as to the distance from 
Hellah at which the Mujelibé is said to stand. Mr. R.’s 
statement is £ full five miles;’ while Della Valle and those who 
followed him called it “ about three miles.” If the identity 
of the place visited were to depend on measurement of dis- 
tance only, the Kasr of Mr. Rich would correspond most 
nearly with the Makloubé of Beauchamp, since the Kasr is 
one mile less to the north: but there are, we think, other 
points sufficient to establish the fact that the Mujelibe of the 
present author is the building intended by the former writers. 
The ensuing passage contains an account of the general ap- 
pearance of this mass: 


‘ It is of an oblong shape, irregular in its height and the mea- 
surement of its sides, which face the cardinal points; the northern 
side being two hundred yards in length, the southern two hundred 
and nineteen, the eastern one hundred and eighty-two, and the 
western one hundred and thirty-six ; the elevation of the S.E. or 
highest angle, one hundred and forty-one feet. The western face, 
which is the least elevated, is the most interesting on account of 
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the appearance of building it; presents. Near the summit of it ap- 
pears a low wall, with interruptions, built of unburnt bricks mixed 
up with chopped straw or reeds, and cemented with clay-mortar of 
great thickness, having between every layer a layer of reeds ; and on 
the north side are also some vestiges of a similar construction. The 
S.W. angle is crowned by something like a turret or Jantern: the 
other angles are in a less perfect state, but may originally have 
been ornamented in a similar manner. The western face is lowest 
and easiest of ascent, the northern the most difficult. All are 
worn into furrows by the weather; and in some places, where se- 
veral channels of rain have united together, these furrows are of 
reat depth, and penetrate a considerable way into the mound. 
e summit is covered with heaps of rubbish, in digging inte 
some of which, layers of broken burnt brick cemented with mortar 
are discovered, and whole bricks. with inscriptions on them are 
here and there found: ‘the whole is covered with innumerable frag- 
ments of pottery, brick, bitumen, pebbles, vitrified brick or scoria, 
and even shells, bits of glass, and mother of pearl.’ 


Thus much for the remains of Babylon on the eastern side 
of the Euphrates. Major Rennell regretted that the western 
has been little explored ‘by European travellers ; and D’Anville 
imagined that very considerable remains might be found there 
also: but this is not the case. Mr. Rich describes it as a flat 
tract of ground, intersected by canals, containing no pr oe 
of antient buildings, but two small mounds at right angles 
with each other, not exceeding a hundred yards in extent: 
with a few small villages on the river-side. ‘Though, however, 
Mr. R. failed in discovering ruins in the vicinity of the river, 
at the distance of about six miles from Hellah to the S. W., 
on the same side, he visited by far the most stupendous rez 
main of all that appertained to Babylon; called by the Arabs 
Birs Nemroud, and by the Jews Nebuchadnezzar’s prison. 
The missionary Pére Emanuel saw this ruin, and his remarks 
were communicated to D’Anville through some intermediate 
persons, who would have supplied the word palace for prison, 
in the Jewish name. Niebuhr likewise saw a ruin on this side 
of the Euphrates. Major Rennell imagined that the places 
seen by these two travellers were not the same, but Mr. Rich 
treats them, and on satisfactory grounds, as the same spot. 
He visited the Birs under the most favourable circumstances. 
The morning had been very gloomy, but, as he approached the 
object of his research, the clouds rolled away, and presented 
to him the ruin frowning over a vast extent of plain, bearing 
the appearance of a circular hill, crowned by a tower, with a 


high ridge extending along the foot of it. He thus describes 
this mass: 


‘ The 
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* The Birs Nemroud is a mound of an oblong figure, the total 
circumference of which is seven hundred and sixty-two yards. At 
the eastern side it is cloven by a deep furrow, and is not more 
than fifty or sixty feet high; but at the western it rises in a coni- 
cal figure to the elevation of one hundred and ninety-eight feet, 
and on its summit is a solid pile of brick thirty-seven feet high b 
twenty-eight in breadth, diminishing in thickness to the top, which 
is broken and irregular, and rent by a large fissure extending 
through a third of its height. It is perforated by small square 
holes disposed in rhomboids. The fine burnt bricks of which it is 
built have inscriptions on them; and so admirable is the cement, 
which appears to be lime-mortar, that, though the layers are so 
close together that it is difficult to discern what substance is be- 
tween them, it is nearly impossible to extract one of the bricks 
whole. The other parts of the summit of this hill are occupied 
by immense fragments of brick-work of no determinate figure, 
tumbled together and converted into solid vitrified masses, as if 
they had undergone the action of the fiercest fire, or been blown 
up with gunpowder, the layers of the bricks being perfectly dis- 
cernible, —a curious fact, and one for which I am utterly incapable 
of accounting. These, incredible as it may seem, are actually the 
ruins spoken of by Pére Emanuel, who takes no sort of notice of the 
prodigious mound on which they are elevated. 

‘ It is almost needless to observe that the whole. of this mound 
is itself a ruin, channelled by the weather and strewed with the 
usual fragments and with pieces of black stone, sand-stone, and 
marble. In the eastern part, layers of unburnt brick are plainly to 
be seen, but no reeds were discernible in any part: possibly the 
absence of them here, when they are so generally seen under similar 
circumstances, we 4 be an argument of the superior antiquity of the 
ruin. In the north side may be seen traces of building exactly 
similar to the brick-pile. At the foot of the mound a step may be 
traced, scarcely elevated above the plain, exceeding in extent by 
several feet each way the true or measured base; and there is a 
quadrangular inclosure round the whole, as at the Mujelibé, but 
much more perfect and of greater dimensions.’ 


As the other vestiges of antiquity in the vicinity of Hellah 
were neither numerous nor important, nothing remains to 
detain us from what may be called the second part of Mr. 
Rich’s memoir; viz. his inferences from the examinations 
which he had prosecuted. 

The temple and tower of Belus, and the palace, citadel, or 
castellated palace, according to Herodotus, were the two 
most stupendous structures in antient Babylon; and it is 
therefore to be supposed, more especially as Babylonian 
mae consisted greatly in extent, that the ruins of two. 
such edifices would be more easily distinguishable than those 
of any others. Major Rennell has decided, from a com- 


parison of antient authors with modern travellers, that the 
Mujelibe, 
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Mujelibé, the most northern remain on the eastern side of the 
Euphrates, is the tower of Belus. «This building is described 
by Herodotus, who states (Clio, 181.) that the palace was in 
the centre of one division of the city, and the temple of 
Jupiter Belus, as he calls it, in the other: but in which 
division they respectively stood, he does not say. Diodorus, 
Major Rennell thinks, implies that the tower of Belus stood 
in the eastern division, because he asserts that the palace was 
on the west; and consequently, if Herodotus be correct, the 
other must have stood in the east. Now, on reference to the 
second book of Diodorus, we do not find that he places the 
palace so decidedly in the eastern quarter. He mentions two. 
palaces, one on each side of the Euphrates; under which 
river, he adds, Semiramis caused a tunnel to be made, for a 
communication from one of those buildings to the other: but 
it is difficult to decide which of these two castellated palaces 
should be called xal efoyny the palace, since Diodorus says of 
them, dpgolepx moAvleAws xatecxevaso. In his account of the 
site of the temple of Belus, he is very vague when he describes 
it as standing év wecn t2 wodss. This edifice had been in 
ruins long before the age of Diodorus, and he professes to 
speak on the subject from tradition only; observing that 
historians differed much in their descriptions of it. He adds: 
Gpmoroyeiras Unroy yeyevicSal xaS’ Varspboany, xas tes Xaddauws ev 
dulw tas Tay aspay emoinola: wapalnpyoes. ‘This latter fact, 
although generally known, is not without some interest on 
this occasion; because, from the description of the Birs 
Nemroud given by Mr. Rich, we can scarcely doubt that the 
building which that ruin represents must have been excel- 
lently adapted for the purpose of an observatory, whether it 
was ever applied to that purpose or not. Major Rennell 
conceives that Diodorus draws a sufficiently strong distinction 
between the two palaces, to allow us to consider that which 
stands on the western side of the Euphrates as the greater 
palace or building to which Herodotus referred: but, 
though such an impression is doubtless to be received from 
Diodorus, yet, after having analyzed the passage, we do not 
think that we can apply a str nger word ;—taking Herodotus 
in conjunction with Diodorus, this impression is much 
strengthened. Notwithstanding this obstacle, Mr. Rich is 
greatly inclined to believe that, in viewing the enormous 
mass of the Birs Nemroud, he was contemplating the re- 
mains of the celebrated tower of Belus; and, if this were 
the only topographical difficulty, it needs not be considered 
as msurmountable. A general agreement prevails among 
the authors of antiquity that the temple of Belus stood in a 

central 
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central situation; that is, central to one half of the city 
according to Herodotus, and to the whole according to 
Diodorus: now the position of the Birs at so great a distance 
west. of the Euphrates, and so very far to the south of all 
other ruins on either side of that river, renders the idea at 
least very improbable that it had ever stood in the centre of 
the city. Mr. Rich fairly allows the weight of this objection ; 
confessing that it would be necessary to extend the enormous 
area of eighty square miles assigned to Babylon by Strabo, 
(according to Rennell’s computation of the stadia,) if the 
Mujelibé and the Birs Nemroud were each to be inclosed 
even within the extreme precinct: but the difficulty would not 
end here, since, if these buildings are to be made to occupy 
central positions in deference to the descriptions of antiquity, 
we must increase the area of Babylon, at present almost in- 
credible, allowing portions of it only to have been covered 
with buildings to an amount absurd even in imagination. 
The present author does not combat these geographical dif- 
ficulties with any effect; nor do we see how it is possible to 
overcome them, but by discrediting the writers of antiquity 
on whom they rest.‘ If, however, we were to disregard these 
weighty objections, very strong grounds indeed might be 
urged for the presumption that the Birs is in fact the sup- 
posed building. First, for the plain question: If this mon- 
strous pile be not the tower of Belus, what, in the name of 
wonder, can it be?— it cannot be the palace or citadel, because 
neither the form nor the vicinity to the river, nor the su 
posed site of the hanging gardens, described by Strabo as 
near the river, will permit such a supposition. The very 
appearance of this immense mass, while it accords in many 
points with such as we might presume the remains of the 
tower of Belus to be, throws discredit on any surmise of the 
opposite tendency. If it were never included within the area 
of Babylon, the Birs must have been in the immediate vicinity 
of that city, and, from the flatness of the country, always 
visible from at least those quarters of it that were on the 
western shore of the Euphrates : it must have been an edifice 
of vast dimensions, and very extraordinary elevation; and of 
its antiquity we can have no reasonable doubt, the vesti 
in proof of this point being as incontrovertible as in the 
Mujelibé and other remains, if not more so. Does it not, 
therefore, under all these circumstances, appear highly sur- 
prizing that no author of antiquity, among those who visited 
or described the wonders of Babylon, has made the slightest 
mention of so stupendous a work of man, as the Birs 
Nemroud clearly must have been? Yet, unless this was in 
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truth the tower of Belus, (a presumption much at variance 
with the generally received chorography of the site of Baby- 
lon,) it passed without any notice from the writers of anti- 
uity who have descended to us; although we cannot doubt 
at it existed in their times, and was, if we may judge from 
the ruins, the most likely object to have attracted the notice 
of even an incurious traveller. 

This is in reality a question so beset with difficulties, that it 
would be highly presumptuous in us to offer any decisive 
opinion respecting it. Our readers may form their own 
judgment by comparing Mr. Rich’s memoir with Major 
Rennell’s work, and with those passages in Herodotus, Dio- 
dorus, &c. to which his investigation led that gentleman to 
refer. We are not, however, without hope that, as Mr. Rich 
viewed his essay only ‘as the first fruits of imperfect research,’ 
he may have future opportunities of adding to the present 
very deficient data for forming any satisfactory hypothesis on 
the subject. No gentleman, we are convinced, possesses the 
requisites of patience, accuracy, and modesty in a higher 
degree ; and, should he in any other visit. to the same spot, 
be able to find vestiges of the exterior walls of Babylon, (for 
one wall appears to have been contained within another, the 
discovery might not only be conclusive-in settling the question 
about particular masses of ruin, but might lead to ascertain 
the contested extent of the area of this once famous city. 

The general supposition, that the tower of Belus reeorded 
by the Greek historians is the same structure with the tower 
of Babel which, we learn from Genesis, (ch. xi.) was built in a 
plain in the land of Shinaar, has greatly augmented the in- 
terest of the scholar in discovering the site of a fabric allied to 
so many of the recollections of mankind: but we are not 
aware that the identity of these two buildings rests on any 
other grounds than general probability, similarity, or vicinity 
of the site, and strong coincidence in point of name; and 
evidence such as this cannot be deemed conclusive, although 
certainly founded on very plausible conclusions. In. the 
present instance, we submit it to the reader, whether the 
separation of these two structures would not tend to elucidate 
the question relative to the Birs Nemroud. Could we sup- 
pose the Birs to be in reality the remains of the tower: which 
the descendants of Noah constructed, and the temple of Belus 
to have been altogether a distinct fabric, we should have no 
difficulty in finding a site for this latter in a quarter of 
Babylon correspondent with the writings of antiquity; and . 
some presumption would be motores 4 as to the original 


purpose of those stupendous ruins-so far to the west of the 
Euphrates. 
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Euphrates *. Nevertheless, such a speculation as this has 
endless difficulties to encounter, independently of the strong 
reasons for arguing the identity of these buildings. We 
find from Genesis that a city was connected with the tower of 
Babel, and we have our old obstacle to surmount in the 
absence of all notice of any such fabric in the more antient 
classical authors. 


We have dwelt so long on this interesting memoir, in 
proportion to its extent, that it will be impossible for us to 
follow the author into the few remaining topics of his pages. 
They refer to the materials of which Babylon was built; and 
which consisted exclusively of timber, and the two species of 
brick already noticed. An Englishman, accustomed to brick- 
built cities, will readily imagine that a city so constructed, 
whatever masses of building it may have contained, could 
have exhibited but few specimens of refined or delicate 
architecture. ‘The cement was of more kinds than one. At 
the Birs, the best mortar had been used, and of so durable a 
nature as to render it impossible to detach the bricks without 
breaking them. Specimens of clay and bitumen are still 
_ visible; the former had layers of reeds laid between it and 
the brick; the latter appears to have been difficult in the 
preparation, of very inferior utility when applied, and more 
used in the interior than the exterior of buildings. 


Mr. Rich’s knowlege of the Chaldee, and of some modern 
oriental languages, gives him advantages over the majority of 
other travellers in researches of this nature, and we therefore 


confidently anticipate much future amusement and instruction 
from his exertions. 





* Diodorus says that Semiramis builtthe temple of Belus, to whom 
the foundation or re-edification of Babylon (it is doubtful which) 
is assigned by antient authors. It is scarcely possible to fix the 
era of this wonderful woman, but we may easily conclude it to 
have been subsequent to the erection of the tower of Babel by 
the descendants of Noah. If, therefore, she really did found the 
tower of Belus, and in the age in which she is usually rpeg the 
presumption of the identity of the two buildings would be weak 
indeed. We must allow, however, that the age of Semiramis is 
removed into the regions of fabulous history ; and that probably 
many works were attributed to her with as little reason as to 
Hercules, or any god, demigod, or hero of fabulous ages. 
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Art. VI. Devotional Exercises and Prayers for the private Use of 
reflecting and sincere Christians. From the German of the Rev. 
George Joachim Zollikofer, Minister of the Reformed Con- 

ygregation at Leipsick, by the Rev. William Tooke, F.R.S. 

8vo. pp. 524. 128. Boards. Longman and Co. 1815. 
|" has been generally agreed that the Germans are peculiarly 

successful in those departments of literature and science 
which require habits of persevering and intent application ; 
and that, Hine lively in their manners and character than their 
neighbours the French, and less brilliant in their genius than 
the Italians, they surpass them both in patient industry and 
temperate reasoning. Nature, it is true, has not to them been 
particularly prodigal of her favours. Unenlivened by a splen- 

did sky, a genial climate, rich and varied scenery, or even 

great fertility of soil, the German literati are contented to pass 

‘*‘ the livelong day” in the closet or the book-room, and are 

never happier than when they find themselves, with the pipe 

in one hand and a commentary in the other, engaged either 
in the collation of ‘a Greek manuscript or in the developement 
of a mathematical theorem. Hence, in every branch of phi- 
losophy they have become eminent; and hence their merit 
as editors of the antient classics: but in the fine arts, in paint- 
ing, in, poetry, in sculpture, in architecture, they have hitherto 
made little proficiency; and a really fine German artist would 
be a phenomenon worthy of record in their national annals. 

Lessing, Schiller, and even Klopstock himself, celebrated as 

they are in their peculiar departments, may be considered 

rather as meteors than fixed constellations in the horizon of 

German poesy: but Leibnitz, Euler, Xylander, Greevius, 

Gronovius, and many others, have long been among the 

most successful competitors for the palm of scientific and 

literary fame. 

The same happy constitutional temperament particularly 
qualifies the Germans for distinction in the province of theo- 
logy. Questionable as may be the motives which first 
prompted Luther to undertake the mighty project of reforming 
the abuses of papal superstition, it is to his indefatigable in- 
dustry, and his patient severity of temper, that we are indebted 
for the success of it: while the same may be said of Melanc- 
thon, and almost all the earlier reformers of the church; 
whom nothing but this inflexible constitution of mind, un- 
ruffled by the heat of controversy, and unsubdue: by the arm 
of persecution, could ever have enabled to withstand the tor- 
rent which revenge and animosity brought down against them. 
These estimable qualities continue in the present day, and form 
the brightest ornaments of the national character of their 
countrymen. It is impossible to travel through Germany 

without 
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without being struck with the simplicity of the reformed Pro- 
testant deurch, and without rejoicing in that silent tranquillity 
in which all the religious controversies of past ages are now 
apparently buried and forgotten. The solemnity of true devo- 
tion has succeeded to that turbulence of the public mind which 
inflammatory contests must ever produce, and the result of 
the change has been the manifest promotion of the true in- 
terests of religion and virtue. 

Among the most enlightened as well as the most generally 
admired of German theologians, is the author of this volume 
of * Devotional Exercises and Prayers,’ which his former 
translator, Mr. Tooke, now offers to the attention of the 
public in an English dress. We have frequently made our 
readers acquainted with the principal features of M. Zollikofer’s 
style as an author, and with the peculiar excellences of his 
character as a Christian minister. It appears that he is one 
of the favourite preachers of his day ; particularly celebrated 
not only for that close and perspicuous mode of reasoning 
which convinces the judgment, but for that energy and ani- 
mation which speak to the heart; and we should indeed have 
gathered thus much from his writings, even if it had not been 
confirmed to us by the concurrent testimony of many of his 
countrymen. ‘The present volume, it will be seen by the title- 
page, is principally intended ‘ for the private use of reflectin 
and sincere Christians;’ and to such persons, we doubt not, it 
will prove very acceptable; more especially as the com- 
panion of those hours of retirement which may be devoted to 
religious exercises, and to the important, though often un- 
grateful, duty of self-examination. Much seriousness of mind, 
however, and much more perhaps than the generality of man- 
kind possess, as well as a certain adaptation of the mental 
powers to habits of grave contemplation, will be requisite pre- 
paratives for a due appretiation of the work; of which the 
author himself appears to be so fully aware, that we cannot 


refuse to quote his own sentiments on the scope and intention 
of the volume: 


‘ These devotional exercises and prayers are designed for re- 
flecting and sincere Christians, and for them alone. Because the 
alone are properly capable of devotion and prayer. They alone 
ean cordially unite in my thoughts and sentiments, which I have 
here endeavoured to express for them. And even if some of these 
should think more profoundly and feel more vividly; yet I ho 
and trust they will find nothing here that is at strife with their 
mode of thinking and feeling; nothing that is not interesting, 
more or less, to their understanding and their heart. 

‘ It will be proper, however, somewhat more accurately to define 
that class of readers, which I imagined and frequently held up to 
my mind while engaged in this work. 


‘ By 
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‘ By reflecting Christians I mean such as are not satisfied with 
the instruction, more or less correct, which they received in their 
early years, do not blindly and without examination adopt the 
dogmas of the church-fellowship to which they belong, but reflect 
themselves upon what they have read, heard, learnt, and en- 
deavour to gain a continually greater proficiency in the knowledge 
of the truth, Such who perhaps have frequently and long 
doubted ; and now, setting aside all points of controversy, those 
different opinions, which divide Christians, adhere simply to the 
essentials of religion and Christianity, or to what all Christians 
with one consent confess and believe; and endeavour to confirm 
themselves more and more in them, and to combine them more 
strictly from day to day with their whole system of thought and 
affection. As reflecting Christians they lay greater stress. upon 
accurately defined, correct ideas, than upon obscure meiaphors, 
though perhaps adapted to excite stronger sensations. As re- 
flecting Christians they leave undecided many propositions which 
surpass their comprehension, or of which they cannot acquire suf- 
ficient evidence; and this without letting either their peace of 
mind or their virtue be a sufferer by it. 

‘ By sincere Christians I understand those to whom religion and 
Christianity are truly important, and of indispensable necessity to 
the mind and the heart; who reflect upon them, and employ them- 
selves in exercises of devotion, not as a matter of duty, but from 
inclination: such whose prevalent dispositions are truly correct 
and proper; with whom reason has the controul of sensuality ; in 
whose bosoms the love of God and of man, the love of whatever 
is true and beautiful and just and right, has got the ascendant 
over all other inclinations and propensities ; who therefore indeed 
err and fail, but never purposely sin, who may sometimes be lan- 
guid and indolent in good, but never become positively supine and 
indifferent to duty and virtue; and who, whenever they have the 
misfortune to sin, that is, knowingly and deliberately to transgress 
the divine laws or the dictates of their conscience, yet but rarely 
trespass so far; and as soon as they are aware of it immediately 
return from their aberrations.’ 

In conformity with this design of assisting the powers of the 
reflecting mind in the discharge of the several duties of a 
Christian station, the first chapter sets out with explaining 
what it is in which reflection consists, what are.its ingredients, 
what is the distinction between thinking and reflecting, and 
whence it happens that our thoughts are so frequently defec- 
tive in light and vivacity, in truth and certainty, in method 
and consistence; and that knowlege and conduct, belief and 
practice, are so seldom found in unison. i 

‘ Reflection generally signifies, as the word itself imports, to 
think again en what we have already thought, already conceived, 
to think on it more circumstanatially, more steadily, more exten- 
sively, and to do this on set purpose and with consciousness, in 
the design of dwelling longer on these thoughts, in order to dissect 


and analyze them, to obtain a clearer conception of the proposition 
1¢ we 
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we have conceived or thought upon, to study it in its several parts, 
in its principles and consequences, to compare it with others, to 
observe its analogies to us and to other objects, and thence to draw 
conclusions with regard to our conduct or to our happiness. 

‘ For example: God is good. This is a thought which certainly 
we have often had, often conceived, but on which we perhaps 
have not often.reflected. Would we do so, would we reflect on 
this thought, we must stop short at it, view it on all sides, see 
what it cuntains, and enter upon these or the like considerations; 
what means then being good? Wherein consists, whereby is shewn, 
the goodness of an intelligent being? How isit disposed towards 
others, how does it relate to others? What impression does the 
sight of the misery or the happiness of others make uponit? And 
in what instances has God revealed his goodness? Have I received 
any proofs of his benevolence and his beneficence towards myself? 
What are these proofs? How are they reconcilable with the pains 
and sufferings that have sometimes befallen me? Ought not the 
goodness of God to have great excellences over that of man? 
Will it not be much wiser, more impartial, more active, more per- 
severing? Andif itbe so, what am I toconcludefromit? What 
appearances will it enable me to explain? Will it not embrace 
far more objects, far greater views, than I am able to survey? 
Will it not frequently in the distribution of its benefits follow such 
principles and methods, as to me seem extraordinary? Will it 
not very often be obliged to refuse me and others things which we 
hold good and desirable? &c. 


Having thus shewn the nature of reflection, and its prin- 
cipal and most important ends, the author proceeds to direct 
our attention to the chief objects on which it is the prerogative, 
as well as the duty, of man to employ the efforts of his in- 
tellectual faculties. From the primary direction of human 
inquiry, and consequently first principle of human reflection, 
namely, the nature and appointment of man’s earthly condition, 
— we are immediately led to fix our contemplations on the 
existence of the Deity, on the providence and protection of a 
superior Being, and on the relations which his creatures bear 
to Him. The abundant train of religious meditation, which 
arises from so copious a source, is here ranged in the second 
class of ‘ Objects most worthy of Reflection.’ Next follow 
reflections on Christ and Christianity, — on the consequences 
of virtue and vice, — on the worth of things, — on happiness 
and misery, — on the moral quality of our heart and conduct, — 
on mortality and immortality. 

M. Zollikofer considers the great impediments to reflection 
as arising principally from various causes. First, from an 
erroneous mode of educating the young; by which, in his 
opinion, every art is put in practice to restrain them from the 


free use of their reason, and to stifle in them all inclination 
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and capacity for exerting it. It appears to him an injudicious 
mode of treatment to.employ only the memory of the child, 
in making him repeat by rote the- ideas of others, without at 
the same time teaching him the due exercise of his own; and 
he regards it as the duty of instructors of youth to endeavour 
to habituate their pupils to independent reflection, and ‘ rather 
to follow the march of their own ideas, though it should not 
be precisely the direct and proper one, than force them to 
observe the methodical train of theirs.’ On this question, 
which has been so often and so ably discussed, we shall only 
observe that a blind adherence to either extreme, without due 
distinction being made between the dispositions and talents 
of different pupils, may justly be considered as an injudicious 
mode of education. It is impossible to lay down any fixed 
and determined rule which will, in every case, be found 
applicable. Ideas may be instilled to the advantage and 
improvement of the pupil, without infringing on that li 

of opinion which should always, even in youth, be held sacred. 
The judicious instructor, therefore, will act as circumstances 
direct. 

A second impediment to reflection is stated to be the want 
of practice in it. A third is a dissipated mode of life. A 
fourth is caused by misguided and turbulent passions being 
suffered to predominate in the mind over rectitude of feeling, 
and just impressions of truth. A fifth depends on the con- 
sciousness of sin, and a dread of those reproaches of the heart 
which would infallibiy result from serious meditation. A sixth 
is the mistaken idea that seriousness and enjoyment are in- 
compatible; and that, by addicting ourselves to much grave 
zeflection, we inevitably become sullen, morose, and unso- 
ciable. On all of these points, the author argues with a 
considerable degree of earnestness; and he not only succeeds 
in making out his own case, that such are in fact the great 
obstacles to reflection, but in a most able and judicious manner 
he points out the means and the assistance by which they may 
be removed. 

This subject concludes the first portion of the volume. The 
second contains the application of the above general principles 
to the purposes of devotional exercise, and is intitled, 
‘ Materials for daily morning and evening reflections and 
meditations, and particularly daily self-examination, for a 
Christian, who would walk circumspectly, and successfully 
endeavour at the attainment of that Christian perfection, 
whereof he is capable.’ We shall present our readers with 
an extract from both the morning and the evening meditation, 
in order to give them a general idea of the nature of this part 
of the work. 


‘ MorRWING. 
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‘ Morninc. 


* What relations do I bear to God? ‘What is God respecting 
me, and what am I respecting him? How ought [ therefore to 
behave to him to-day and every day of my life? And what may I 
to-day and every day of my life promise myself from him? 

‘ In what relative situations do I stand to Jesus, the founder of 
Christianity? What are his designs upon me, and what am I 
with reference to him? How and whereby must I as a Christian 
distinguish myself from those who are not, er only bear the name 
of Christians? How can I, how must I, as a Christian be the 
light of the world, the salt of the earth, the substitute of Jesus 
amongst his brethren? 

‘ In what relations am I situated to mankind in general. What 
are they tome? What am I to them? How must [ view and 
judge of them? How be disposed toward them? How behave 
toward them? How perform the great duty of universal charity 
and Christian brotherly love ? 

* In what relations de I stand to those individuals in particular, 
with whom I am asseciated in domestic and civil life? What owe 
I to them as spouse, as head of a family, as brother [as sister], as 
friend, as tutor, as master [as servant]? What may they justly 
expect of me? How and wherein can and ought I to be useful 
to them to-day ? 

‘ In what relations do I stand te the present and to the future ? 
What is the one to me? and what should the other be to me? 
Which of the two is means, and which is end? Which merits my 
greatest attention? Which is deserving of my most ardent en- 
deavours? How must I use and enjoy the one, if I would have 
the other prove soothing and blissful to me ? 

‘ How can and should I blend religion with my whole tenour of 
life? How can and should it be even to-day my instructor, m 
my guide, my comforter? How can and should I by it dignify 
my affairs, alleviate my duties, sweeten my satisfactions, and 
render the several hardships and burdens of this day tolerable, 
nay even beneficial tome? What lessons, what precepts, what 
grounds of consolation in these respects does it give me: 

‘ How can and should I so pass the present day, that I may 
rejoice in the evening and need never be ashamed of it? What 
may probably await meto-day? What affairs? What pleasures? 
What sufferings? What obstacles and difficulties? What com- 

anies? What opportunities to good? What temptations to evil ? 
ow must I act with a view to these several objects, that they 
may be innoxious and profitable to me ?”— 


‘ EVENING. 


‘ How have I spent this day? Have I reason to be satisfied, 
with the application and the ‘use of it, with my sentiments and 
my conduct? Dare I promise myself the approbation of God, 
wy sovereign master and overseer ? 

‘ Does my conscience accuse me of no intentional sin, no in- 
tentionally omitted duty, no wilfully neglected opportunity of 
good? No intemperance in the gratifications of sense? No im- 
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patience in suffering? No imprudence and no petulance in con- 
verse? No base self-interest and no vanity in my dealings? No 
indifference and insensibility respecting God and religion ? 

‘¢ Have I erred to-day: in er circumstances did it happen? 
What gave occasion and inducement to it? In what frame of mind 
was I? What preceded this fault? What attended it? Of | 
what must 1 in future most assiduously beware? How must I 
avoid that offence, or surmount this obstacle ? 

‘ Have I done any good to-day: what gave me inclination and 
ability to it? What thoughts, what sentiments, what maxims, 
what precepts of religion urged and led me to it? What must J 
therefore imprint most deeply in my memory and oftenest call to 
mind? And what outward circumstances lent facilities to this 
good act, or to this victory over myself? How can I best avail 
myself of the same resource for the time to come? 

‘ Have I to-day done that, have I to-day been that, have I to- 
day afforded that, which in my station and calling, in my placey 
agreeably to the will of God I ought to do and to be and to afford ? 
Am I therefore advanced more nearly to the proper end of my 
being, or have I receded farther from,it? Will this day have to 
me and to others good, or bad consequences in futurity ? 

‘ Have I performed the works and businesses of this day with 
a calm, unruffled mind, with reference to God and from obedience 
to his wise constitutions and settlements; have I performed them 
with conscientious punctuality? Have I been actuated therein by 
universal charity and officiousness? Have I dignified and alle- 
viated them to myself, by considering them as the work, that the 
Father in heaven has given me to do for the benefit of his family 
uponearth? Have I willingly and cheerfully applied my capacities 
aud abilities to them, and not been alarmed at any unavoidable 
pains and exertion ? 

‘ Have I executed that, which I had to do, with success? Or 
have my undertakings miscarried, and my honest designs been 
frustrated? Whom have I to thank for that success? To what 
was this miscarriage owing? Was it to myself? Was it to the 
want of attention, of prudence, of industry, of method? Or is 
it Providence that does not approve of my purpose, that deter- 
mined I should not accomplish it? How must I in the fornier 
ease act otherwise and better? How console myself in the other ? 

‘ What observations may I have made to-day, on myself and 
my moral condition, or on what I have seen and heard in converse 
with others? What experiments have I made? What particular 
accidents have perhaps occurred to me? What may I learn from 
both the one and the other? How apply the one and the other 
to my own improvement.’ 


Some well-written forms of prayer then follow, which are 
applicable both to the Sabbath and to the other days of the 
week, and adapted to the necessities and conditions of eve 
class of persons. Under the head of ‘ Daily Devotions,’ the 
author has drawn up a set of essays on the different duties of 

life ; 
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life; together with a course of reflections not only on the 
obligations of Christianity, but on the hopes and the happiness 
arising from it. The clear and methodical arrangement, 
which is particularly visible in this portion of the volume, 
merits our warmest approbation. The evening-reflections 
are usally either a continuation or the application of those 
of the morning; and both are equally calculated not, only to 
make the reader acquainted with the general principles of 
moral good and evil, but to teach him to investigate the 
several minutize of his own private character and conduct. — 
Whether the public will be of opinion that the merits of this 
‘work are so particularly pre-eminent as to rank it above all 
others of a similar nature, and especially that old standard- 
book, ‘* The Whole Duty of Man,” we know not: but we 
might venture to anticipate that all readers will feel particular 
satisfaction in that irresistibly convincing manner, in which 
M. Zollikofer brings facts and statements to their notice. 
He does not leave us to form vague speculations on the moral 
fitness of things, or on the opposite tendency of virtue and vice ; 
every thing is correctly defined ; the scope and intent of every 
argument are accurately and specifically stated; every illus- 
tration is brought to bear on the main object in view; and 
every inference is deduced from the premises in the simplest 
and most natural form of reasoning. 

Sect. III. contains ‘ Exercises of Devotion and Prayer, 
on the most important Points of Religion:’ subdivided into 
exercises of faith, of repentance, of virtue, and of consolation. 
We shall make one extract, as a characteristic specimen of the 
author’s animated style. 


‘ EXERcISE OF FAITH IN Gop. 


‘ Where is the eternal, inexhaustible fountain of light, whence 
light and life stream forth upon all worlds and beings, and also 
upon me? 

‘ Where is the all-embracing, all-animating, ever active pri- 
mordial energy, from which all energies proceed, and by which 
they are all preserved ? 

‘ Where is the principle, the cause of all that I perceive and feel’? 
All around me I see only effects that originate in other effects, 
One constantly following the other, one existing always for the 
sake of the other, all mutually depending upon one another. Does 
not this conduct me to a first, eternal cause, which depends upon 
nothing, which is self-subsistent, which has for ever been and will for 
ever be? Where is the first link of the immense chain of thin 
which I behold, and the almighty hand by which it is upheld? 

* And must not that first cause be consummately intelligent, 
consummately wise, consummately benevolent? Do I not per. 
ceive on all sides clear, infallible vestiges of intelligence, of wis- 
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dom, of kindness? Do TI not every where see beauty, order, 
harmony, ends, and means for attaming those ends? Who assigned 
to the sun, to the moon, to the stars, who to the countless host 
of*worlds that surround me, their place, their situation, their 
course, and stationed all in that relative position to each other in 
which they can move and act in the most complex and diversified 
manner, in the most opposite directions, and yet entirely free and 
unimpeded? Who so magnificently adorned the earth the place 
of my abode, and distributed so much life and gladness among its 
inhabitants? What a multitude and variety of plants, of in- 
sects, of animals, I perceive upon it, whose structure, whose 
instincts, whose mode of life and occupations, whose relations 
and connexions attest the most admirable ingenuity and wisdom, 
and which constantly are propagated and preserved and maintain 
their nature and station from age to.age, by the same unvarying, 
laws of order! What violence must I do to my own feelings, 
were I to account all this the effect of hazard or a blind unintel- 
ligent agent! 

¢ And where is the first, the sovereign mind, the Father of alt 
spirits, from. whom I and all that thinks and is conscious of think- 
ing, proceed? For I have not always, have only a few days since 
first thought ; I feel that I am and think not of myself; that my 
being and my thinking has its. origin without me; that I owe them — 
not to. the unmediate authors or causers of my terrestrial life, who 
understand as little of it as myself, and no more subsist of them- 
selvesthan Ido. All nature tells me, that my being and thinkin 
cannot be the work of chance, not the effect of the visible objects 
ground me, not the dull mass of earth with which I am connected; 
for in my being and my thinking, order, design, harmony preside. 
No; I am sensible that that which thinks within me, that my 
understanding is of a superior origin, of a nobler nature and 
frame, than the body with which it is clothed, and the earth which 
bears and feeds it ; that it must be the creature of a superterres- 
trial, of a celestial Father, of a first all-perfect mind, by whom it 
is and lives and thinks, and with whom it is intimately connected 
at every moment of its existence !’ 


The fourth division bears the title of ‘ Devotional Exercises 
and Prayers, respecting the several relative Situations of Man- 
kind,’ the enumeration of which is thus given; * Married: 
persons, — Parents, — Children, —the Youth, —the Man, — 
the Old Man,—the Minister of State, — the Judge, — the 
Magistrate, — the Advocate, — the Subject, — the great Man, 
—the mean Man,—the rich Man, —the poor Man, — the 
learned Man,—the unlearned Man. The relative duties 
attached to these stations are discussed at some length, en- 
forced with every power of eloquent language, and displayed 
im a most exalted strain of piety. We may indeed. wy 


. affirm, that all, who are really and earnestly in search of self- 
afoaich of weighing their characters in 
the 


improvement, and not 
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the accurate and impartial scale of truth, will find in these 
admonitions a most powerful source ‘of assistance’ to their 
meritorious endeavours. . ? 

In the conclusion of the volume, the author supplies us with 
reflections on the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, or 
¢ Devotions proper to the Communion.’ Although M. Zol- 
likofer does not consider a circumstantial preparation for the 
holy table as absolutely necessary for all persons, but for those 
only who ‘ by continued avocations and distractions, by suc- 
cessive errors and deviations, are grown cold towards religion 
and Christianity,’ he does not omit to state his views of that 
previous discipline of self-examination, which in the case of 
such persons he readily admits to be an essential introductory 
step. ‘* How must I prepare myself for it? is the main 
question, which he proposes to the consideration of those 
who design to become communicants. The reply is tlrus 
stated : 

‘ rst, I must ascertain the views, and reflect upon the views, in 
which I intend to celebrate this solemnity. 2zdly, I must examine, 
whether I am in such a frame and temper of mind, as qualifies me 
for performing this solemn act in a rational manner, profitable to 
myself, and well pleasing to its founder. 3dly, I must make my- 
self thoroughly acquainted and conversant with the ideas and 
thoughts, which should principally occupy my mind during the 
celebration of the sacred supper. 4thly, I must awaken and 
strengthen within me those godly, Christian sentiments, and 
emotions, which are suited to this sacred act. 5thly, I must well 
consider, what I profess at the sacred supper, what I there declare 
myself to be, and to what I there bind myself, that my professions 
may be the more sincere, and my obligations the more sacred and 
inviolable to me.’ 

To the preceding analysis of this volume, it would be super- 
fluous to make farther additions. We can safely recommend 
it to be put into the hands of all who, with the best intentions 
and the most upright dispositions, may yet occasionally find 
themselves in need both ofa monitor to remind them of duty, 
and of a guide to direct them in its paths. Even those who 
are of opinion that the religion of the heart is alone sufficient 
for the Christian, and who may be unwilling to fetter their 
devotions by the limited prescription of established formu- 
laries, would not derive any disadvantage from a work which 
blends useful instruction with fervent piety, and deduces the 
necessity and benefits of public and private worship from the 
most Fational principles of sound philosophy. The persdns; 
however, for whose use it is principally intended, ‘ retlecting 
and sincere Christians,’ —those whese main: object in life is 
the attainment of true perfection and happiness, and only as 
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elementary to a state of farther perfection and unlimited en- 


joyment, — will be the' most likely to consider it as intitled to 


their encouragement and favour. | 

Of the translation, we shall only observe that the occasional 
stiffness of expression, which we have at times perceived in 
the rai of the work, does not greatly diminish our sense of 
gratitude to the person who has presented this, as well as 
similar publications, to the perusal and attention of his coun- 
trymen. 





Art. VII. Report, together with the Minutes of Evidence, and an 
Appendix of Papers, from the Committee appointed to consider of 
Provision being made. for the better Regulation of Mad-Houses in 
England. ( Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 
11th July 1815.) Arranged by J. B. Sharpe, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. 8vo. pp.400. Baldwin and 
Co. 1815. 


Art. VIII. The first Annual Report on Mad- Houses, made in the 
Year 1816, ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 
April 26. 1816, &c. &c. 8vo. pp.158. 7s. Clement. 


Art. IX. Observations on the Laws relating to private Lunatic 
Asylums, and particularly on a Bill for their Alteration, which 
passed the House of Commons in the Year 1814. 8vo. 
pp. 112. Conder. 1816. 


Art. X. Practical Hints on the Construction and Economy of Pauper 
Lunatic Asylums ; including Instructions to the Architects who 
offered Plans for the Wakefield Asylum, and a Sketch of the 
— approved Design. By Sam. Tuke. 8vo. 1s. Darton 
and Co. 


Art. XI. A Letter to Sir R. C. Glynn, Bart., President of the 
Rove) Hospitals of Bridewell and Bethlem, on the Treatment 
and Dismissal of the late Medical Officers of those Establish- 
eer By James Upton, Esq. 8vo. pp.16. Rivingtons. 
1816. 


WE place these five publications in the same article be- 
cause they refer to the same question, and are, in se- 
veral respects, connected with each other. The subject is 
indeed highly interesting, and addresses itself most warmly 
both to the feelings and to the understanding of every person. 
The evidence Jaid before the House of Commons must carry 
full conviction to the mind, that a necessity exists for the en- 
actment of some more powerful laws for the better regulation 
of mad-houses; and we feel a sanguine ‘hope that the dis- 
closure of the facts, which are thus brought into view, will 
effectually 
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effectually rescue the unhappy sufferers from the state in- which 
they have been retained, partly through the interested motives 
and partly through the ignorance of those to whose care they 
were consigned. | | 

The first publication contains the evidence laid before the 
Members of the Committee, their report on the same, and an 
appendix of miscellaneous papers. We shall not be able to 
take a detailed view of the minutes of evidence, which extend 
to above 350 closely printed pages; nor should we wish to fill 
our pages with copious details of so melancholy and revolting 
anature: but we shall make a few observations on some parti- 
cular parts, and especially on the general result of the whole 
as it is stated in the Committee’s Report. We fully agree 
with them in asserting the urgent necessity for farther legis- 
lative interference: that no set of persons stands more in need 
of legal protection than the insane; and that even in asylums 
established for individuals in the higher classes of life, and still 
more in work-houses, or in the different receptacles for the 
insane poor, the neglect and abuses have been much greater 
than any body could have imagined, or believed, had the 
evidence of the facts been less decisive. Although. we meet 
with some exceptions to these remarks, they are unfortunately 
not numerous; for even in those situations in which the 
afflicted have been treated with personal kindness, and the 
masters and keepers seem to have been humane and disin- 
terested, it is seldom that the most effectual curative means 
have been employed, the patients having been regarded as 
objects rather for restraint than for medical treatment. 

The Committee have classed their observations under nine 
different heads, which we shall quote, premising that on 


almost every one of them we entirely coincide in their 
opinion : 


‘ 1st, Keepers of the houses receiving a much greater num- 
ber of persons in them than they are calculated for; and the con- 
sequent want of accommodation for the patients, which greatly 
retards recovery; they are, indeed, represented by the President 
of the College of Physicians, and the physician acting as secre- 
tary to the visiting Commissioners, who must be considered as the 
most competent judges on the subject, to be better calculated for 
the imprisonment than the cure of patients. ; 

‘ 2dly, The insufficiency of the number of keepers, in pro- 
portion to the number of persons intrusted to their care, which 
unavoidably leads to a proportionably greater degree of restraint 
than the patients would otherwise be under. 

‘ gdly, The mixing patients who are outrageous, with those 
who are quiet and inoffensive ; and those who are insensible to the 
calls of nature, with others who are cleanly. 
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‘ athly, The want of medical assistance, as applied to the 
malady for which the persons are confined ; a point worthy of the - 
most serious attention, as the practice very generally is to confine. 
medical aid to corporeal complaints; which circumstance the 
Committee are the more desirous of inforcing on the House, as an 
opinion has been given, by a respectable physician and another 
person of 8 ee experience, that where the mental faculties are 
only partially affected (stated by them to beso in seven-eighths of 
the cases, ) medical assistance is of the highest importance. 

‘ sthly, Restraint of persons much beyond what is necessary, 
certainly retarding recovery, even beyond what is occasioned by 
the crowded state of the House; of which many instances were 
stated to the Committee. In the course of the evidence there 
will be found opinions unfavourable to the use of strait waistcoats, 
as more oppressive to the patient even than irons; which induce 
your Committee to observe, that a waistcoat has been invented, 
under the view of one of the members of it, which appears likely 
to be quite as secure as the one now in use, and infinitely less dis- 
tressing to the wearer. 

‘ 6thly, The situation of the parish paupers ia some of the 
houses for insane persons; respecting the care of whom, when 
confined in parochial work-houses, the Committee also made some 
inquiries, as connected with the matter before them, although not 
expressly included in the reference to them. 

‘ “thly, Detentions of persons, the state of whose minds did 
not require confinement:—on this ground of complaint, your 
Committee had very slender means of information. 

‘ 8thly, Insufficiency of certificates on which patients are re- 
eeived into the mad-houses. 

‘ othly, The defective visitation of private mad-houses, under 
the provisions of the 14 Geo. III. c. 49.’ 


The condition of Ireland, with respect to the management 
of the insane, is still more deplorable than that of the other 
parts of the British empire. It would appear that, with the 
exception of two public establishments and some private 
asylums in Dublin, no places are appropriated for the recep- 
tion of the insane in the whole island. When we recollect, 
also, that no parish work-houses are known in that country, 
we may readily conceive what misery must be endured by the 
unhappy sufferers, and what disgraceful outrages must be 
committed on the feelings of common humanity. 

A curious circumstance is mentioned by the Committee, 
which, while it shews the difficulty of detecting an abuse when 
it is connected with a public establishment, must make eve 
perenne still more grateful to them for the labour which. they 

ave bestowed on this investigation. During the previous 
session of parliament, a bill was in progress, the object of 
which was to establish better regulations for the manage- 
ment of mad-houses;. when the’ Governors of the Asylum at 
York 
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York presented a petition praying that, in se of the 

‘ood management of that institution, it might be exempted 
io the provisions of the act, and the Governors of Bethlem 
actually succeeded in obtaining a special clause in their favour 
to the same purpose. The Committee observe on these cir 
cumstances, that they are ‘ desirous of directing the attention 
of the House to the parts of the evidence which relate to these 
two establishments.’ We shall strongly enforce the above 
recommendation, since we prefer a reference to the original to 
any attempt which we could make to quote or abstract this 
part of the evidence. The account of the York Asylum is 
given by Mr. 1 opin a respectable magistrate of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire; who, in consequence of an acci- 
dental discovery, was the means of disclosing the scenes of 
wretchedness which had been, for a long time, concealed 
within its walls. ‘The obstacles which he experienced in the 
progress of his inquiry are strong confirmations of the truth 
of his statements ; — and, which is perhaps the most important 
of all the facts that have been brought to light, it appears that 
the medical officers of the institution, men of apparent respect- 
ability, have been appropriating to their own use large sums 
of money which were conceived to have been devoted to 
public purposes. ; 

On the subject of Bethlem Hospital, the evidence is not less 
material than that which respects the York Asylum; and, 
considering it as a great national establishment, to a certain 
degree open for public inspection, and situated in the centre 
of the metropolis, the details lead even to more important re- 
flections. We regret to observe that they discover an almost: 
entire disregard to the comfort or feelings of the patients, a 
dreadful want of accommodation both in the arrangements of 
the building and in the mode of disposing of its unfortunate 
inmates, and nearly a total want of any professional treatment, 
or of any appropriate means of relieving their mental diseases. 
Patients in all stages of derangement were promiscuously 
crowded together, chains and fetters were heard and seen in 
all directions, persons of both sexes were almost in a state of 
nakedness, and those who were of delicate habits and of 
mental refinement were compelled to associate with such as 
were coarse and. brutal. A plan like this was. better calculated 
for destroying the understanding of those who were previously 
sane, than for restoring the reason of such as had experienced’ 
a partial or temporary: derangement. i 

Perhaps the most remarkable evidence is that: whick: is 
given respeeting the medical treatment of the patients in 
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Bethlem Hospital ; and on this head we make a quotation from 
the examination of Mr. G. Wallet, steward to the institution: 


¢ Do you know whether it is the practice to bleed at a particular 
season of the year? —I believe it is, periodically. 

‘ At what season of the year ? —I fancy about this time. [ May. ] 

‘Is the bleeding begun? — No; and I believe they are also 
physick’d periodically. : 

‘ Is that practice general through the whole ward ? — I under- 


stand it has been the general practice. 
‘ Is bathing periodical too ? — Yes.’ 


It is impossible that by any detailed commentary we can add 
tothe effect of this short dialogue. That in this enlightened 
and scientific age, —in this country, where medical science is 
so assiduously cultivated, —and in the great national establish- 
ment of the metropolis, — such a plan should be permitted, 
must indeed excite our amazement, regret, and compassion. 
What was held up to ridicule, nearly a century ago, and sup- 
posed to be an extravagant burlesque, is now proved tobe a 
reality !—We farther learn that Mr. Haslam, the apothecary, 
lives some miles from the hospital, that he comes pretty re- 

arly every day, and ‘stays half an hour, or sometimes 
onger,’ that ‘he passes along the galleries, and if there be a 

atient he has a particular desire to sée, he sees that patient.’ 
The physician’s duty is still more lightly performed. He 
comes to the Hospital and ‘ attends the Committee every Sa- 
turday ;’ and he visits the patients ‘if there is any case reported 
to him,’ but only when ‘ there is a case which requires atten- 
tion :? —so that, on the whole, we learn that he never notices 
the general condition of the patients, that no means are 
practised by him for ene ce the mental diseases, and that 
he only attends to their bodily complaints under particular 
circumstances. We farther learn that ‘there are patients 
who have been in some time, and that have not had any thing 
done for them; that there is no warm bath in the hospital ; 
and, with respect to the cold bath, that ‘it is in a very in- 
convenient situation indeed, it is a long way off. With re- 
gard to the periodical bleeding and physicing, we must advise 
our readers to peruse the evidence of Dr. Monro himself; 
which, after all the softening down, and all the exceptions 
that he must have been anxious to ‘introduce, still leaves an 
impression on the mind that can never be effaced. _ Indeed, 
the best defence that he can make must be that he left all the 
duty to be performed by the apothecary. 
| Another, subject, which occupies a large portion of the 
rted evidence, relates to the house for the reception of 


Naval Maniacs at Hoxton. This also may be regarded as a 
national 
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national receptacle, and as one that was furnished with 
what might appear a sufficient safeguard against abuses, in 
the om. establishment of medical superintendents and 
commissioners, whose duty it was to visit it at certain periods, 
and report to the public boards any circumstances which 
might require alteration or redress. We do nat, indeed, 
discover in this institution any of that deliberate or wilful 
cruelty which prevails in some other cases: but we have too 
much reason to lament that the brave defenders of their 
country, who are suffering under the privation of reason, and 
some of them persons of rank and education, are crowded 
together in apartments so small ‘ as to contaminate the air, 
and render it unfit for respiration;’ that the number of 
servants or attendants allowed to them is ‘ utterly inadequate 
to the duties required, in keeping them clean and comfort- 
able, and in rendering them every other assistance necessary 
to men in their unhappy situation;’ and, which is to be 
deplored and deprecated in the strongest manner, that ¢ 
receive no medical treatment whatever for the cure of their 
insanity. It farther appears that ‘ both frantic and mild 
cases are’ mixed indiscriminately ;’? a practice which we think 
Dr. Weir justly designates ‘ as cruel and improper in the 
extreme, and which must retard the progress of recovery.’ 
On the whole, it is but too evident that, in this establishment, 
the object has been to crowd the utmost number of persons 
into the smallest space; to have the fewest attendants to wait 
on them; and, in every possible way, to diminish the expense 
of their support, without any regard to their cure, comfort, 
or accommodation. Most of the observations which we have 
quoted from the Committee’s Report apply but foo forcibly 
to the Hoxton Asylum. 

As some relief to the mind, after all these melancholy 
details, we have the gratification to learn that the labours of 
the Committee of the House of Commons have already pro- 
duced some beneficial effects; and that the very magnitude 
of the evil has operated favourably, by awakening in the public 
mind a sensation which cannot be repressed but by a reform 
of the abuses. We also hope and trust that some permanent 
plan will be adopted, by which the recurrence of such abuses 
may be prevented in future. Amid the evils which so painfully 
—y on our attention on all sides, it is some alleviation to 

nd that they are, in most instances, obviously productive of 
some good, and it appears as if the good could not be 
effected without the preceding evil, In the present case, we 
apprehend that the dreadful abuses and neglect, which have 
prevailed in the receptacles for insane patients, must neces- 
sarily 
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sarily attract the attention of professional men to the medical 
treatment of mental diseases; that the routine which origin- 
ated in ignorance, and has been perpetuated by negligence, 
will be discarded; and that the unfortunate sufferers under a 
privation of reason will be no longer fettered as criminals, or 
punished as delinquents, but will be regarded as proper objects 
for the exercise of medical skill, and will not be precluded 
from the advantages which have accrued to the other depart- 
ments of the science from the increased experience and im- 
proved knowlege of the age. 

Influenced by these opinions, we have perused with very 

eat satisfaction the evidence of Sir Henry Halford, given in 
Se ‘ First Annual Report; in which he states his senti- 
ments respecting the degree of benefit that is likely to be 
derived from medical advice in cases of insanity. We shall 
quote a passage from the answers of this intelligent physician, 
in every respect interesting and gratifying ; interesting from 
its high authority, and gratifying as conveying a pledsing 
prospect to the sufferers under this. malady. 


‘ I consider insanity to be connected with bodily indisposition, 
threughout its course, though this be less apparent in some cases 
than in others. It is obvious in the instances of females who 
become deranged after lying-in; this is, perhaps, the most re- 
mediable specimen of the disease ; it is obvious also in that modi- 
fication of the malady which we see in females of a particular 
temperament, at a certain period of life, when they sometimes 
become melancholy ; and it is striking in the cases of sailors, after 
a ‘great sea-fight, where there had been previously great earnest- 
mess, much personal exertion, protracted watchfulness, and, after 
the conflict, an improvident indulgence in spirituous liquors. 
These combined causes produce great irritation of the brain, and 
derangement ; but such patients generally get well. I remember 
to have seen at least twenty sailors in a state of derangement, in 
‘one house of reception of lunatics, after Lord Howe’s victory on 
the ist of June. I have stated that medicine is essential in the 
progress of insanity, more especially where the disease is wrought 
up Into paroxysms, and recurs with violence in that form; in such 
paroxysms there is an appeal to the skill as well as to the humanity 
of the physician, beyond what arises in almost any other disease, 
for the body labours in this unhappy predicament until it is 
destroyed ; I have seen several patients die in this painful manner. 
If medicine be less useful in the confirmed periods of insanity, it 
is as little so in the advanced stages of other chronic disorders. 
In cases of incapacity of the joints, with painful swellings upon 
them, from chalk stones, after repeated fits of the gout, medicine 
has no effect upon these depositions; yet this is no argument 
ree the use of medicine in the first attacks of gout, to prevent, 
if possible, such dismemberment and deformity. Again, in the in- 
stance of palsy, when a patient has lost the use of half his body; 
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in this stage of his complaint medicine has very little sensible 
effect upon it ; but. if the patient be assisted in the earliest attack 
of his malady, whilst under apoplexy, which generally precedes 
palsy, not only may his life possibly be saved, but the paralytic 
symptoms prevented altogether, or at least considerably mitigated. 
ut we have much to learn on the subject of mental derange- 
ment; and I am of opinion that our knowledge of insanity has not 
kept pace with our knowledge of other distempers, from the habit 
we find established, of transferring patients under this malady, as 
soon as it has declared itself, to the care of persons who too fre- 
quently limit their attention to the mere personal security of their 
patients, without attempting to assist them by the resources of 
medicine. We want facts in the history of this disease; and if 
they are carefully recorded, under the observation of enlightened 
hysicians, no doubt they will sooner or later be collected in suf- 
cient number to admit of safe and useful inductions.’ 


We cannot conclude our brief account of the first and 
second works which are specified at the head of this article, 
without offering our most heartfelt thanks to the House of 

“Commons, for the assiduity and intelligence which they have 
exerted in the investigation. The benefit which must accrue 
from it is neither temporary nor partial; it is not one of those 
problematical improvements in which a plan of future or 
remote benefit is purchased by present suffering; nor is it 
of the nature of those splendid triumphs respecting which we 
all agree in the importance of the object, but which is neces- 
sarily connected with much evil, so that we have only to boast 
of a balance of good. — We should not be less grateful to the 
private individuals, whose benevolence led them to visit the 
scenes of wretchedness which had so long remained secluded 
from the public eye, and whose spirit and perseverance forced 
them on the attention of the legislature. 

The pamphlet intitled ‘ Observations on the Laws relating to 
private Lunatic Asylums’ consists of an abstract and remarks 
on the two Acts of Parliament that have been passed on this 
subject ; the first in the 14th year of the present reign, the 
second in the 55th; and the author gives a perspicuous account 
of their provisions, with the effects which were supposed by 
the framers to be likely to result from them. These inten- 
tions, as far as the first is concerned, were but partially 
fulfilled, although it certainly was productive of considerable — 
utility. In the subsequent opinion we entirely concur. _ 


‘It is from the public hospitals which were unfortunately ex- 
cepted from its influence, that have been gathered the melancholy 
and disgusting tales, lately transcribed into our public prints. In 
many of them, the management seems to have been ‘unimproved 
from the mest barbarous times; they having continued the same 
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government of terror and violence, the same system of oppression 
and contempt, formerly so general. They form a striking con- 
trast with the state of most of the private asylums.’ 4 


The second Act, it is asserted, ‘ seems to have been a pro- 
duction of great haste,’ and was passed by the House while 
‘the feelings of the members were Sateh excited by the 
dreadful abuses which they had detected. They were anxious 
to guard against a repetition af such evils, and consequently 
enacted many clauses for this direct object, but, as the writer 
conceives, not the most happily contrived for the end in view. 
In their anxiety to curb the undue thirst after gain, or to 
repress the sallies of passion, in which the keepers of asylums 
have indulged, they imposed on them many burdensome re- 
straints, which are said to be both unnecessary and unjust, 
and which must tend to degrade the character of the profes- 
sional man who is subjected to them. We scarcely feel 
ourselves competent to decide on all the points in discussion : 
but we think*that the remarks are worth the serious attention 
of those who are concerned in the discussion. On the follow® 
ing point there can be but one opihion, that, as the law now 
stands, it forms the most extraordinary anomaly : 


‘It will without doubt have been perceived by the reader of the 
bill, that all its provisions extend to public as well as private 
houses, except St. Luke’s and Bethlem Hospitals in London, and 
these are only subject to be visited. Bethlem Hospital is I sup- 
pose exempted on account of some late regulations in its manage- 
ment. Yet it is singular that the place, the proceedings in which 
must have been one of the principal causes of the numerous op- 
pressive restraints intended to have been put in force; and where 
such cruelty and barbarity were permitted as must attach lasting 
infamy to the names connected with it, should be deemed almost 
the only hospital in the kingdom where the new regulations are 
unnecessary. 


The ‘ Practical Hints’ of Mr. Tuke cannot be too highly 
commended; and when we reflect that he is a private in- 
dividual, unconnected with the medical profession, deriving 
no emolument from his labours, and actively engaged in a 
regular employment of a totally different kind, for the sup- 
port of a numerous family, we cannot sufficiently admire his 

nevolence and disinterestedness. Fortunately for the ad- 
vantage of his fellow-creatures, Mr. Tuke unites to his benevo- 
lence a large portion of knowlege; and consequently his 
exertions are all directed into the proper channel, and not 
lost on fruitless projects, or frittered away on theoretical im- 
provements. His pamphlet is not a work for critical examin- 
ation: but it contains a body of most valuable matter, which 
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‘we strongly recommend 'to the notice of those among our 
readers’ who may wish for information on the subject. 

-We cannot say much..in commendation, of Mr. Upton’s 
attempt to vindicate Dr. Monro and Mr, Haslam, or to 
prove that they were unjustly dismissed from their situations 
at Bethlem Hospital. On the contrary, we very decidedly 
affirm that no impartial person can read .he evidence at full 
length, the accusations against them, and their defence, with- 
out forming the conclusion that they had essentially neglect- 
‘ed their duty, and were therefore unworthy of the public 
confidence. Ieitiid © : . 





ART, XII. Jonah. + The Seatonian Prize-Poem for the Year 
1815.. By James W. Bellamy, M.A. of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 38. 6d. sewed. Rivingtons. 1815. 

Art. XIII. Jonah. A Poem. By Edward Smedley, Junior. 

8vo, 38. 6d. sewed. Murray. 


he 


‘* Victrix causa Deis placuit, sed victa Catoni 
A moueie many occasions on which this well-known line 
has been applied ‘to the consolation of an unsuccessful 
candidate for his chosen species of honour, we do not recollect 
one that more justly demands it than the present. How, in- 
deed, it could have happened that such an application of the 
passage should be excited, at a learned University, in a case 
to our minds of such obvious and easy decision, we are at a 
loss to conceive. So, however, it is; and Mr. Bellamy has 
strangely and unexpectedly, we should think, snatched from 
the brow of his rival his former honours ; 


“© Herentem capiti multéd cum laude coronam.” 


The ‘ Saul and Jonathan,” and the ‘* Jephthah,” (see Rev. 
Vol. lxxvii. p. 100.) of: Mr. Smedley, the two Seatonian 
prizes which preceded the last, were certainly popular among 
that comparatively limited class of readers who delight in the 
perusal of poetry on sacred subjects. We shall not repeat 
what we have so often’ urged on this topic: but, addressi 
ourselves now to the class above mentioned, we shall leave the 
majority to enjoy their opinions alike undisturbed and uncon- 
firmed by any fresh argument of our own. 

In instituting a comparison between the little works before 
us, we will be guided as nearly as we can by a reference to 
passages, in either poem, on the same or similar branches of 
the subject: but this will not be in our power throughout ; 
because the views taken of that subject by Mr. Bellamy and 
Mr. Smedley are essentially different. The latter seems to 
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ave conceived (and we think that his conception is natural) 
that there was something in the dark, mysterious, and concise 
story of Jonah, according to its literal narration, which required 
a delicate and -rapid touch, if attempted to be embodied ‘in 
oetry; while the previous denouncements of destruction on 
ineveh, and the application of the events of the Prophet’s 
life to the New Testament, would more fairly afford a theme 
on which verse might dwell. Mr. Bellamy, on the contrary, 
right an end (to use a vulgar but expressive phrase) with 
the story, and is neither turned aside by the squeamishness of 
selection, nor stopped by the fear of bringing forwards, and 
placing in the centre of his canvas, objects which might 
perhaps be better softened down into shade and distance. 
Oar readers, however, shall decide this knotty point ;- and we 
shall proceed to quotation, reserving to the ‘conclusion our 
remarks on the passages selected, and on other detached 
portions of the rival productions. 


‘Lo! through each street the Prophet raises high 
The warning voice, and pours the accusing cry. 

‘ « He that hath ears to hear, attend my call : 
Ere forty days proud Nineveh shall fall! — 
All Nature arm’d obeys the mighty God 
Who smites the nations with His lifted rod. 
Thick clouds and darkness veil His awful form, 
His way the whirlwind, and His scourge the storm: 
He bids the subject streams forget to flow, 
And ocean’s angry waves His mandate know. 
As fallen is Bashan, Carmel’s glory gone, 
As droops in death the flower of odoin, 
So shall, proud Nineveh, thy turrets fall, 
So sink the levell’d ruin of thy wall. 
Ne’er on thy waste shall camp the Arab horde, 
Nor the fierce robber sheath his sated sword ; 
But, trooping, desert beasts shall throng the ground, 
And the wild satyr dance his wanton round ; 
There shall the owl in screeching horror fly, 
And the lone bittern raise her fearful cry. 
O’er thy broad ways shall roll a whelming flood, 
And bathe the beauty of thy groves in blood. 
No more thy harps shall swell the airy strain, 
Nor aged minstrels wake the song again ; 
No more thy’sons shall know the rapturous hour, 
Pillow’d by love in beauty’s roseate bower, 
No more thy boastful banners, wide unfurl’d, 
Shall float the pride and terror of the world: 
Dimness of anguish, horror, and dismay, 
Shall burst in blackest ruin on thy day. 

‘ * Lo! the destroyer, in his iron car, 
Braves thy bold front, and spreads his havoc far. 
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Vain is the fenced gate, the frowning tower, 
Thy vaunt of valour, and thine arm of power ; —~ 
God shall rebuke the Assyrian in his pride, 
The boaster dash beneath the crimson tide ; 
Raise the fallen branches of His chosen vine, 
And bid the drooping tendrils firmer twine ; 
Repay the heathen’s scorn, who taunting tell 
Of Jacob’s sighs, the tears of Israel. 
¢ « Thou, Queen of Nations, shalt be captive led, 
The haughty slave of some stern victor’s bed ; 
Or, oft from distant springs the water’s weight 
Shalt weeping bear, and curse thy bitter fate : 
Thy maids the while their Sovereign’s fall shall wail, 
As the lone dove that tells her mournful tale. 
‘ « Woe to thee, Queen of Nations! at whose gate 
Falsehood, and rapine, and foul murder wait : 
The Almighty God, the Lord of Hosts His name, 
Will shew the world thy nakedness and shame ; 
The assembled nations shall behold thy woe, 
Spurn thy complaint, and mock thine overthrow ; 
Insultant raise o’er Nineveh forlorn 
The laugh of triumph, and the smile of scorn. 
Say — does thine arm a fiercer combat claim, 
Blooms on thy brow a fairer wreath of fame 
Than many-peopled Thebes, puissant, brave, 
Her mound the ocean, and her wall the wave ? 
Majestic she, through hundred portals wide, 
Rolled the red torrent of her martial tide, 
Yet fell, unpitied, from her giddy stand, 
Nor found a willing tear, a helping hand. 
On thee shall God His phial’d fury pour, 
Dread, as the fiery sulphurous rain of yore: 
Lo! the stern foe uprears his blood-red shield, 
His warrior garments dyed in many a field ; 
Swift are his chariots as the lightning’s glance, 
And strong his arm to shake the gleamy lance : 
Her savage hordes see desolation bring, 
And weltering slaughter flap her vulture wing ; 
On his pale horse, Death sweep along the plain, 
And hurl his murderous dart, and lead his hell-born train.” ’ 


Thus far Mr. Bellamy. We now beg the attention of our 
readers to his rival : 


‘ Woe tothe bloody and adulterous Queen, 
The harlot Ashur with her careless mien ! 
Woe to thee, Queen of waters! though the tide 
Of lordly Tigris gird thy crested pride ; 
On the bright surface of its shifting wave 
Though glance thy bulwarks powerful to save ; 
And far as eye can reach the embattled length 


Of tower and rampart frown in seemly strength ; 
| U 2 | Woe 
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Woe to thee, mighty city! for the day 

Is come when all thy might shall pass away ; 
A day of clouds qgnd darkness! when the Lord 
Bares his uplifted arm, and girds his sword. 

‘ Where is the dwelling of the lion! where 
The unconquered monarch of the forest lair ! 
The den with ravin heap’d; the spoiler’s shade ; 
The kingly whelps whom none could make afraid ! 
Void, waste, and empty now! the avenger’s spear 
Has flesh’d its point, the sword has glutted here. 
Blood ! all is blood! there is no more to drain, 
The steel must pause, it cannot slay the slain. 
Blood ! all is blood! no stir of living thing, 

No sound which any thought of life can bring, 
No voices e’en of agony: the breath 
Thick-drawn, the rattle, the deep groan of death, 
All now is hush’d — in mingled horror lie 
Banner, and plume, and shatter’d panoply, 

The pomp and garniture of battle pride, 
Horseman, and horse, confusedly side by side, 
And youth, and age, and sex — one ghastly heap 
Of general death, one charnel-house of sleep ! 
Yet, where the helm was lifted, or the pale 

And gory visage burst the clasped mail, 

If baply feature still remain’d to show 

Aught of the look which once was life below, 

It bore no warrior shape : — not there the eye 
Born to command, the glance of victory, 

The brow’s defiance, and the smile assur’d 

Of triumph though by death to be secur’d. 
There, in the stead, distrust and gloom appear, 
And the half boldness of reluctant fear ; 

Or if in one there scowl’d a fiercer air, 

’Twas the last working of confirm’d despair. 

The Lord was set against them, and their heart 
Wax’d chill and feeble for the warrior’s part. 
Near lay the midnight reveller, from his board 
Of festive dalliance hurried to the sword : 

Still fresh the lotus on his edor’d crown, 

His heated brows with nard still dropping down, 
The flush of riot on his cheek, his li 

Moist with the cup whose brim he did but sip. 
More horrid mockery of the life than all 

The varied horrors of that people’s fall. 

Though there the locks which time had silver’d o’er 
Were red and dabbled in some infant’s gore ; 
And close upon her stiffening child was press’d 
In its expiring pant the mother’s breast ; 

There by her lov’d, the new-betrothed bride, 
And the dead orphan by the widow’s side. 

It was a nation’s obsequy ! the Lord 

Was wroth, and gather’d them beneath his sword. 


‘ Red 
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‘ Red is the buckler of the brave! the spear 

Is red with dropping in that day of fear! 

Strong is the raging of the chariots then! 

Strong the first onset, fierce the rush of men! 
Where are the numberless ! the wide-spread herd 
O’er whom the gales of yester evening stirr’d ! 
Where now the uncounted hosts whose proud array 
Shone, as the locusts, to the close of day ! 

Lo! when the sun ariseth who can tell 

Where those uncounted hosts of locusts dwell ! 

‘ Nipp’d is the rose of Ashur ! in its breast 
The canker-worm has made his withering nest : 
Spoil’d all its fragrance, ravish’d all its bloom, 
Drain’d e’en the memory of its dead perfume. 
They too, the Gods who twin’d in mazy fold 
The scaly terrors of their imag’d gold, 

Belus, and Thalath, and that other Queen, 
Queen of the laughing eye, and lightsome mien, 
Fallen are their temples ! — Yea, as once the fane 
Which he, the accursed, heaped upon the plain, 
The mighty hunter ; stage on stage was dight, 
Tower above tower, height succeeding height, 
Circuitous ; and from the lowest mound 

The labouring eye could scarcely reach the ground, 
Or, when below, its summit; so amid ; 
Immeasurable clouds the mass was hid : 

A mountain fram’d by man, who in his pride 
Sought heaven, and God’s great infinite defied ; 
Chose in the skies a loftier dwelling-place, 

And hop’d to force the eternal bounds of space. 
Impious and blind, but hurried on his doom, 

And what he deem’d a palace, found a tomb! 

‘ Yea! Nineveh is fallen !— but not before 
The Lord had shewed her that his wrath was sore ; 
Not till his finger pointed out the thread 
By which the vengeance quiver’d o’er her head. 
There spake the son of Cushi in his might ; 
There roll’d the thunders of the Elkoshite ; 

And there Amittai’s trembling seed obey’d 

The call reluctantly ; as if afraid 

Of man, yet fearless to endure the wrath 

Of heaven, which follow’d blasting on his path.’ 


‘“* Look here, upon this picture, and on this !” 
Well may Mr. Smedley exclaim, 





“© Agimus, proh Jupiter ! — 

Ante rates causam, et mecum confertur Ulysses !” 
As, however, his modesty would probably decline any such 
exclamation, (for he printed his poem only in consequence of 
U 3 the 
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the request of the judge or judges, in the Cambridge-paper,) 
we deem it highly necessary to make it for him; and to ask 
our readers whether they have not already decided, or rather, 
in the name of good taste and common sense, whether it be 
possible to hesitate in the decision ? 


‘ He that hath ears to hear, attend my call — 
Ere forty days, proud Nineveh shall fall !” 


A couplet worthy of Moore’s Almanack. — Really we cannot 
suppose that the most enthusiastic admirers of the Bzdle 
versified can approve of such an enfeeblement, such a degra- 
dation of it, as the foregoing: — but what will they say to the 
heathen image in the following line ? 


‘ The wild Satyr dance his wanton round.’ 
What of ’ 


‘ Pillow’d by Love in Beauty's roseate bower, 


in a Scriptural poem ? 
Such verses as 


‘ Dimness of anguish, horror, and dismay, 
Shall burst in blackest ruin on thy day,’ 


we are convinced might be made by any school-boy of the 
slightest promise, with the Bible and a rhyming dictionary 
at his elbow. We are ashamed to couple such incongruity, 
but our writers and readers of sacred poetry (as it is called) 
are answerable for the discordant union. 


‘ The boaster dash beneath the crimson tide,’ 


instead of shall dash the boaster, &c. is kept in countenance 
by twenty other aukwardnesses of the like description. 


‘ The maids the while their sovereign’s fall shall wail.’ 


Does Mr. Bellamy mean the Maids of Honour ? His lan- 
puage seems to imply a reference to that interesting class of 

ings; since it is equally soft, gentle, and sentimental, with 
their own. 


‘ As the lone dove that tells her mournful tale.’ 
Yes: Mr. Bellamy must mean “ the Maids of Honour.” 


‘ Repay the Heathen’s scorn, who taunting tell 
Of Jacob’s sighs, the tears of Israél.’ 


To the “ crack of doom” might a man go on, inditing such 
distichs as these ! 

We would ask our readers, dispassionately, whether they 
can sntune the moulding of such phrases as the following inte 
a verse : 


‘ The 
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‘ The Almighty God, the Lord of Hosts his name:’ 


but we had rather quit this part of the subject, and we will; 
only hoping that we have made our own ideas on it plain 
enough to prevent any misunderstanding. 


‘ Blooms on thy brow a fairer wreath of fame 
Than many-peopled Thebes, puissant, brave,’ &c. 


The last line may be read by pronouncing Thebes, Thé-bés ; 
or puissant may, according to old usage, be called piiissant ; 
and, with regard to the meaning of the line, ‘Thebes, which came 
into the passage we know not how, is here said to be a wreath 
on the brow of Nineveh ! 


‘ Weltering Slaughter flap her vulture wing’ © 


is one of those examples of caricatured terror which abound 
in the annals of the false sublime. 


‘ Lord of all Power and Might! whose plastic hand’ 


is not an unhappy specimen of the bathos; to say nothing of 
the fault which we have condemned before, and to leave the 
author in undisturbed possession of his privilege of laying 
even the collects under contribution. 

Nothing can be more out of character in a poem on the 
subject of Jonah, than the series of personifications at page 16. 
of Mr. Bellamy’s publication. Indeed, not only the cast and 
tone of Scriptural poetry are destroyed by such a string of 
mental qualities clothed with personal attributes, but even 
our translations from the classics, and our imitations of them, 
lose much of their propriety and of their true character by 
similar violations of correct taste. We have here, ‘ in Nis- 
roch’s secret grove,’ * Lawless Love,’ ‘ Learing Lust,’ ‘ Youth, 
and tottermg Age,’ ‘ Silken Sloth,’ * Pride,’ ‘ Suspicion,’ 
‘ Jealousy,’ ‘ Envy,’ ‘ Treachery,’ ‘ Ingratitude,’ * Revenge,’ 
‘ Friendship,’ ‘ Glozing Flattery,’ and ‘ Faction :’—a goodly 
company! but we cannot, seriously, approve of this sort of 
“ modern antique” representation; this grafting of Le Brun 
upon Jonah. 

We now turn to Mr. Smedley. We are far from regard- 
ing this author’s composition as free from faults. On the 
contrary, we frequently see too close a step in the track of 
Lord Byron; and some other modes of expression, which we 
shall point out, are in our judgment exceptionable: but we 
think that it is scarcely ays for any reader to fail in observ- 
ing the superiority of the last extract over the first. Theone 
displays a compression, a force, and an occasional originality, 
for which we vainly look in the other; where all is diffuse, 

U4 feeble, 
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feeble, and common-place, exactly of the character so often 
quoted, but so unequalled in merited contempt. 


“ Lord Fanny spins a thousand such a day !”” 
When Mr. Smedley makes péwérfitl a trisyllable, surely 


he leans too much to the over-scrupulous enunciation ‘of our 
Elizabethian ancestors ; and by the same example ‘he ought 
to write passiOn, motion, &c. &c. longer words than modern 
use sanctions. Still less do we approve the Miltonic licence of 


*, Vainly he wander’d, for the Spirit of God,’ &e. 
* The mnermost secrets of this upper ground ;’ 


and, again, * Stage on stage was dight,’ can never be allowed 
in any thing but a professed “ Romaunt.” These, however, 
are specks on which we cannot in justice dilate; and we revert 
to the mere worthy, though the invidious office of comparison. 

Almost the only remaining point of contact in the two poems 
is to be found in that dangerous passage, in which they both 
allude to Jonah’s ‘living tomb.’ Mr. Smedley thus expresses 
himself: 


‘ Strange was the mystery which the Lord prepar’d 
To save the Prophet whom his mercy spar’d. 
Three days, alive, and yet as in the grave, 
He died new death each moment; and the wave 
Unceasingly he heard about him roll, 
Depth above depth, encompassing his soul. 
There the dank sea-weed round his living head 
Wrapped its green folds, like shroud upon the dead. 
Earth with her bars inclos’d him; ever down, 
Down to the mountain bottoms he was thrown, 
The flood-springs, and the eternal roots which bound 
The innermost secrets of this upper ground. 
Three days in bitterness of Hell he lay, 7 
The fourth the monster yielded up his prey.’ 


Mr. Bellamy’s description is so much extended, that we find 
it difficult to lay zt along side of the preceding: 


‘ But from those depths, with Hades near to view, 
Leviathan the recreant prophet drew ; 
His guard, commission’d by divine command, 
To bear the wanderer to his destin’d strand. 
Cast on that shore,—wild ocean’s raging wave, 
The tempest’s stormy roar, the living grave, 
The mighty arm to rescue and to spare, 
Wak’d his full soul to penitence and prayer.’ 


Again, 


‘ «¢ How rose the waves, and dash’d in wrath around, 
And hurl’'d me, trembling, to the gulph profound ; 


While 
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While in dank folds the weeds around me spread, 
And bound with humid wreath my guilty head! 
Plung’d where the giant mountains take their stand, 
Fetter’d by earth’s eternal bars, Thy hand 

From the deep pit, to foul corruption given, 
Brought me again to life and upper Heaven.’?-’ 


We must, however, bring this parallel to a conclusion; and, 
assuring our readers that we find nothing in what Mr. Bel- 
lamy says of the * Gourd,’ or of any other portion of his mi- 
nutely-detailed subject, which can be considered as equal to 
the subjoined extract from Mr. Smedley, we shall leave that 
gentleman to enjoy his deserved although not his conferred 
honours, and to raise a blush, if such things are within the 
statute, on the faces of his academical umpires, 

The poet, by a bold but natural transition from some im- 
pressive reflections on Death, and on Him who triumphed 
over Death, passes on to this vivid and touching description : 


‘ Their hands have borne him from the cross; and laid 
His mangled limbs beneath the marble shade. 
The blood has clotted on his wounds, and died 
The fleshy nail-prints, and his gaping side. 
And round his livid brow the piercing thorn 
Still presses with its coronal of scorn. 

Death has been busy here, and with stern eye 
Greedily brooded o’er his agony ; 

Glutted on every pang, and o’er the last 
Linger’d unwilling life should ebb too fast ; 
Unwilling, for he knew his falling sway 

With that great victim’s breath must pass away. 
Yet all is finish’d now; his eyes are clos’d 
Gently, as if in slumber they repos’d ; 

The clammy dews are dried upon his brow, 
And on his lip no suffering quivers now ; 

For, as he bow’d his head, upon it rose 

The smile which spake forgiveness to his foes. 
His look is peace; as if the Natural shar’d 
The glory for the Spiritual prepar’d ; 

And all his heavenly essence would not quit 
The mould of clay which once embodied it. 

‘ Above him, as in marble trance, there stands 
One mute, though not unmov’d, with clasped hands, 
And look uprais’d to Heaven, where her rapt sight 
Intently dwells, thinking in beams of light 
To see the Holy One her hope pursued, 

Newly enthron’d in his beatitude. 
It is a mother’s look : but not a tear 
Falls, or of feminine weakness, or of fear ; 
Pass’d is her passion, and her fever’d eye 
Must burn before it weeps. She saw him die ! — 
it Not 
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Not yet she knows the mystery, that the earth 
Short time shall hold her first miraculous birth ; 
But the same Spirit by whose breath she rose 
A Virgin Mother; still within her glows ; 

And on her bosom yearnings oft would press 

A high, imvoluntary, consciousness, . 

And Faith scarce understood, that when apart 
She treasur’d all his wonders in her heart, 


She thrill’d with keener than a woman's joy, 
And nurs’d'a hope no suffering could destroy ! 


* Near‘her a second, but with bending head, 
And more of human sorrow; on the dead 
She dwells with rivetted eye, whose beams can see 
Nought but his lifeless corpse, and at its knee ~ 
Herself who mourns him ; matting in her hair 
Her hands fast clench’d and palsied with despair. 
Tears dew’d her cheeks, and all the softer grace 
Of that which had been beauty ; for her face 
One time was lovely, if such charm can be 
When in the bosom dwells not purity. 
Now half its fire was quench’d; and o’er her brow 
Dark looks of anguish sometimes pass, which show 


_ A spirit chastening, and remember’d sin 


Bitterly knawing with keen tooth within ; 
Till all the foulness of her grosser sense 
Be purg’d.away by pray’r and penitence. 
Her soul is riven now — the single tongue 
Which spake of blessing when the curse was strong ; 
The hand which chas’d her bosom-fiend, and gave 
A hope which ceases not beyond the grave ; 
Which rais’d her from the gulph, whose touch awak’d 
The flame in pleasure’s slumberous chalice slak’d, 
Kindling with holy sorrow — can they die! 
Can that she loved with such intensity, 
Such sainted fervour of the soul, be ta’en 
Away from being, and yet she remain ! 

‘ Another, in the full and ripen’d pride 
Of perfect manhood presses near their side. 
Majestic in its gentleness his eye 
Beams meekly, though the look of victory 
Towers on his forehead—him the Lord had lov'd 
Even as a brother, and the Immortal, mov’d 
By that pure sympathy which lifts the tone 
Of mortal feelings, cherish’d as his own. 
So that in either’s features you might trace 
A mutual character, but that the face 
Of one the height of earthly beauty wore, 
The other, even in its death, was more. 
Whether familiar converse could create 
Communion too of souls, and elevate 
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The bodily semblance, as it rais’d the mind 
From fleshliness, and the dull sense refin'’d. 
He; on his friend first cast a sorrowing eye, 
Then rais’d it to his God triumphantly ; 
His God, His Saviour! for He knew the plan 
Completed, and Redemption won for man. 
Such heavenward faith he cherish’d from the day 
When tipon Tabor, ’mid the level way 
Of Esdraelon, he beheld his Lord 
Transfigur’d, ard the glory round him pour’d. 
Such shall he cherish when his spirit, past 
In ecstacy, shall séé the First and Last, 
The One I Am, and hear the awakening sound | 
Of the seventh trump, and nations gathering round. 
He in his bosom’s inmost cell had stor’d 
The last injunction of his dying Lord: 
And long time o’er the mourning Mother stood 
With the affectionate and watchful mood 
Of a dear son; till that her thoughts again 
Fell upon earth ; and when he mark’d her pain 
Of soul return, he knew the time was come, 
And took her from that hour to his own home. 

‘ So They — but He for whom they mourn’d had gain’d 
The limit of this Being,’ &c. &c. 


It will be needless, after all that we have said, to. point out 
the lines which we do not intend to praise in this extract. 


‘¢ And took her from that hour to his own home’ 


is certainly one of them: but, on the whole, the passage is 
weli imagined, and nervously expressed ; and it must clearly 
be by Mr. Smedley’s aid, if by the aid of either of these 
Seatonian candidates, that, as far as English poetry is con- 
cerned, 





‘ Blazon’d on its everlasting shrine, 
Beams to our eyes the Prophet Jonah’s sign.’ 





Art. XIV. Report from the Committee on the State of the 
Police of the Metropolis. 


[ Article continued from page 204. ] 


E suspended our account of this very important work, in 

our last Number, after having discussed the question re- 
specting the expediency of what are called Flash-Houses. The 
increase of Gin-Shops is another serious abuse, to which the 
Committee has also turned its attention; and certainly the 
number of houses, appropriated exclusively to the sale of that 
pernicious liquor, proves either that the law is ineffectual, or 
that those who dispense it render it useless by not carrying its 
provisions 
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provisions into effect. When the legislature required that a 
beer-licence should be granted by the magistrates before a 
spirit-licence could be obtained from the Excise, it did not 
intend that the first should be a mere matter of form: — 
but such an enactment was made in order to discourage a 
vicious propensity which is too prevalent in this country. 
How, then, does it happen that so many persons are allowed 
to evade the intention of the law, and to use the beer-licence, 
which Mr. Evance states that they do, ‘ merely as a cover to 
authorize the sale of spirits?” If these spirit-shops are, as 
Mr. Gifford says, ‘ decidedly illegal,’ why are they not sup- 
pressed? The latter is a question to which this intelligent 
magistrate acknowleges he cannot give an answer. He sees, 
with others, that ‘ one of the great causes of the depravity of 
public morals arises from extensive spirit-drinking,’ and he 
joins in the wish that the evil should be entirely eradicated : 
but, having been dissatisfied with the conduct of the 
licencing magistrates in his district, he feels himself obliged in 
a great measure to absent himself from their meetings, and 
his judgment is therefore lost. However well founded his 
dissatisfaction may have been, we deprecate its effect;—a 
magistrate ought not to neglect his publicduty. In answering 
a question of the Committee, ‘ At what hours are the public- 
houses and spirit-shops shut up in your division? Mr. G. 
says, ‘ The public-houses have orders to shut up at eleven 
o'clock ; but knowing the spirit-shops to be illegal, the police- 
magistrates take no cognizance of them whatever as to giving 
directions.’ Now beer either is or is not sold at these liquor- 
shops; if it be sold, (or, which is nearly the same thing, if 
no information be lodged that it is not sold,) then they are 
to be.considered as subject to, and they ought to receive, the 
same directions which govern a common public-house: if, 
on the contrary, beer be not sold in them, and they are ex- 
clusively appropriated to the sale of spirits, then they are 
indeed ‘ decidedly illegal,’ and should be punished accord- 
ingly. The law is sufficiently clear on this head, and it seems 
to us that the proof might be easily supplied. The statute 
16 Geo. II. c. 8., after having provided that no person shall 
retail spirituous liquors without a licence, to be renewed an- 
nually, enacts that * no licence shall be granted to any person 
or persons whatsoever selling by retail any spirituous liquors, 
or strong waters whatsoever, except to such persons only who. 
shall keep taverns, victualling-houses, inns, coffee-houses, or 
ale-houses; and if any such licences shall be granted to any 
other persons than as aforesaid, the same are hereby declared 
void to all intents and purposes.” In the following — by 
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17 Geo. II. c. 18., it was enacted that ‘in any case where a 
licence shall have been granted for retailing spirituous liquors 
to any person who shall at the time of granting such licence 
keep a tavern, victualling-house, inn, coffee-house, or ale- 
house, if such person so licenced shall afterwards during the 
term of continuing such licence exercise the trade of a dis- 
tiller, grocer, or chandler, or keep a brandy-shop or shops for 
sale of any spirituous liquors, the licence granted in every such 
case shall be void, and such persons retailing such spirituous 
liquors afterwards shall forfeit 1ol. for every such offence, 
notwithstanding such licence so obtained as aforesaid.” 

Mr. Colquhoun gives the following history of the former of 
these acts, in answer to a question, ‘ Are you not aware that 
the number of spirit-licences which have been granted have 
very much increased ?” 


© On or about the year 1744 or 1745, when multitudes of men 
and women were rolling about the streets drunk, in consequence 
of the number of gin-shops, the physicians were consulted upon it, 
and then an act was passed that no person should be entitled to a 
spirit licence that could not previously produce an ale licence. 
The object was, that there should be zo gin-shops whatever.. In 
spite of this, however, when the magistrates were less vigilant 
than they are now, they found means to get ale-licences, merely 
to entitle them to obtain a spirit licence from the excise, and 
thereby enable them to open gin-shops. We are, in this district, 
(and the magistrates who licence in other divisions of the metro- 
polig,) particularly attentive to this object: and it is a rule very 
generally established, to refuse ale licences to every person, unless 
where a considerable quantity of beer is sold as well as spirits, 
and unless also there is a bar in the centre of the tap-room, so 
that no person shall come into drink gin without being seen by 
every body there; no private bar is allowed in this district. When 
I first acted as a licencing magistrate, in 1792, in the great district 
of the Tower Hamlets, I found 1100 public licenced houses, and, 
I think, in two years we suppressed eighty-seven gin-shops.’ * 


If Mr. C. could in 1792 suppress 87 gin-shops, the question 
naturally arises, why in 1816 were any suffered to exist; and 
if Mr. C. found no difficulty in effecting that improvement, 
why should his brother-magistrates complain of the ineffi- 
ciency of thelaw? They have an uncontrouled power to grant 
or withhold a beer-licence, without which a spirit-licence can- 
not be procured; and, even if they should want evidence 
sufficiently clear to warrant them in imposing the penalt 
under the 17 Geo. II. they can surely have enough to-satis 
their own minds that the licence ought not to be renewed. 
There can, indeed, be but one opifion on the subject; and 
Mr. Raynsford truly remarks that ‘it is not the eos 
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hard-working, honest, labouring man, that resorts to dram- 
he generally is content with his porter, but it is the 
loose and dissolute who are in the habit of drinking drams, 
and they drink to such excess, as to reduce shieneles toa 
state of mental madness, when they often commit the most 
desperate crimes.’ Mr. Owen* also considers ‘ the spirit- 
shops as a great national evil, and therefore a scandal to the 
Se that permits their continuance; and the chief imme- 
iate cause of temptation to intemperance, idleness, vice, and 
misery among the poor and working classes.” The lamentable 
extent to which the practice of dram-drinking is carried is 
exemplified by a fact contained in a question put by a 
member of the Committee; viz. that these houses have 
sometimes ‘ two doors, the one for entry and the other by 
which they go out, passing by a bar, where they take their 
glass. of gin, deposit their money, and take their departure; 
the consequence of which has been that, on a Sunday morning 
between half past 6 and 8 o'clock, an opposite neighbour 
counted 165 persons pass through one house:’ being at the 
rate of nearly two persons in every minute. 7 
It is curious to remark that, though all the magistrates who 
were examined condemn the evil, it continues to stare them 
in the face as if .in defiance of their opinion. The increase 
of these receptacles of profligacy seems indeed to be univer-. 
sally allowed, and in the parish of Shadwell it is proved that 
they have advanced. from 80 to 83 during the last year. The 
evidence, however, of one of the Borough-magistrates states 
‘that, at last, they ‘ were aware of the ill consequences of 
having so many gin-shops;’ and that, at several meetings on 
that very point, they came to certain resolutions, which were 
afterward printed and stuck up in the different houses; with 
notice that those who did not change the front of their houses 
from being mere gin-shops, and have a tap-room for people 
to go in and take beer, should have their licences rejected 
when they applied for a renewal of them. Several of the 
other magistrates examined also express their determination 
to put the laws in force: but, however zealous individuals 
may be, what can we expect when we have such glaring 
facts before us as the following? “Mr. Gifford, in explaining 
a previous answer that licences are granted [in the Borough] 
with great facility, far beyond what appears necessary for the 
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* The benevolent proprietor of the Great Mills at New Lanark, 
-and the author of some egsays in which he explains the system of 

management adopted in them, already noticed in our Review. 
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public accommodation, and in some instances in dzreet violation 
of the laws of the land, says; 


‘ I mean licences to shops known to be purely liquor-shops, 
where the sale of beer has been proved not to exist. I was present 
at the Quarter Sessions last year, where this subject was taken into 
consideration by the magistrates of the county; it there appeared, 
that two magistrates had gone to a es erty in the Borough, for 
the express purpose of ascertaining whether they really sold beer, 
or not, when the landlord confessed, that if any body applied for 
beer, he sent out for it to another public-house, and that he kept 
none in his house; a magistrate then present declared, that if that 
very individual who kept that house were to apply to him for a 
renewal of his beer licence, if he could get any other magistrate to 
join with him, he would, even with a ‘knowledge of that fact, 
grant the licence; and he was one of the magistrates who had 
visited that house.’ 


Shortly afterward, he relates this disgraceful transaction: 


‘ I was present at the Licence-Meeting, I think, in the year 
1813, when an application was made to _ Fee a house, to be 
called the Lord Wellington, in Morgan’s Lane: most of the 
parish officers and many very ete inhabitants appeared to 
oppose the licence, and it was unanimously refused, it appearing 
that the local situation of the house was particularly objectionable, 
and that it could only be supported by the lowest orders of the 
populace and by prostitutes; information came afterwards to the 
magistrates, that, notwithstanding the refusal of that licence, the 
house was opened and the trade carrying on; and on inguiry it 
appeared that a man of the name of Pannel, who had formerl 

kept a public-house, called the George, on Cotton’s Wharf, whic 

house was pulled down, had taken the licence granted to him for 
the George to the house in Morgan’s Lane, and had with that 
licence in his hand applied at the Excise Office for a spirit licence. 
Representations were made, by the two magistrates who had 
signed his original licence, to the Excise, explanatory of ‘the 
fraud committed by Pannel; proceedings were consequently 
instituted against him by the Commissiners of the Excise, and 
he was fined. At the next licencing meeting this man petitioned 
for a new licence; I opposed it on the ground of his conviction . 
for a fraud ; but it was carried, and he received the licence.’ 


The licencing day, at which various improvements were 
to be made, has again passed; and our London readers may 
see that they still continue uneffected in many districts of 
the metropolis. 

We cannot conclude our notice of this subject without 
entering a serious protest against what one of the members 
of ‘the’ Committee calls leaving: the trade ‘ as open as the trade 
of butehers‘and bakers,’ subject to certain penalties for mis- 
conduct. ‘What would this be but to revive the evil = 
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the:16 Geo. II. was intended to suppress? We should have 
gin-shops at every third house, and the penalties would 

ecome, as so many penalties do, a dead letter. Rather let 
every impediment be placed in the way of a habit which leads 
at once to the. corruption of morals and the decay of health. 
We conceive that the law in this respect needs no alteration, 
but requires only that the licencing magistrates should insist, 
as they can most effectually, on its provisions being carried 
into execution according to their spirit and intention. 

We shall not occupy much space in our notice relative to 
the granting of licences to brothels; because it is a subject 
which does not require an argument to prove its illegality, 
and is not fit for discussion in our pages. The evidence of 
Sir N. Conant (p. 36.) and of Mr. John Stafford (p. 61.) con- 
tains a clear proof that beer and spirit-licences are continued 
to the * higher kind of hotels’ coming under this description. 

Let us now turn to the consideration of one of the causes 
producing several of the abuses on which we have animad- 
verted ; viz. the undue Influence which is often exercised in 
Javour of particdar Brewers. 

We before stated that one of the evils of the licencing 
system is that, from the number of magistrates who have 
voices in the decision, every new licence for which an appli- 
cation is made becomes a matter of previous canvass and 
solicitation: indeed, the discussion is even conducted as a 
personal question; and the point is decided in favour of the 
applicant whose interest can command a majority of the 
votes. The only licencing meetings which have yet come 
under the inquiry of the Committee are those of the Borough 
and the Tower Hamlets. With regard to the former, M ; 
Gifford mentions several curious facts. He first states that 
some of the magistrates ‘ are themselves dealers in spirits by 
wholesale ;’ that ‘ one of the magistrates is himself a brewer ; 
and that the son of another magistrate who constantly attends 
the licence-meetings is a partner in the same house.’ If we do 
not much mistake in our reading of the law, the statute 
26 Geo. II. c. 13. makes it illegal for any such persons to 
have a vote at the meeting, ee renders all licences granted 
at a meeting, where any such interested persons shall be 
present, null and void. It is impossible, while such an abuse 
exists, that the decisions can be just or impartial; and 
the actual consequence appears by the evidence. Mr. Gif- 
ford heard ‘that as many as eleven licences have been 
granted to new houses belonging to that house, in which a 
Magistrate, and the son of another, are partners, in the half 


hundred of Brixton, or in the Borough of Southwark, in one 
| day ;’ 
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day ;’ and the two facts mentioned in a preceding page 
occurred in the same district. We do not know to whom 
those two houses belonged: but, if there be vice in one part 
of the system, it will spread itself over the rest. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that ‘the number of spiprit-shops in the 
Borough is very great indeed,’ and ‘ greatly beyond what is 
requisite for the public accommodation,’ (p.147.):—no wonder 
that to the question (p. 137.) ‘Is great attention paid there to 
the correction of any abuses that may arise in the public- 
houses, by refusing to renew licences where complaints of 
such public-houses have been laid before them ?, Mr. Gifford 
felt compelled to answer with an unqualified negative. 

Enough appears in the facts already produced to awaken 
inquiry; and we doubt not that the Committee will sift 
the matter to the bottom in this district, and examine the 
licencing magistrates themselves, as they have done in the 
district of the Tower Hamlets, — to which we must now turn 
our attention. Here so many charges of preference and in- 
justice are made, that we will shew the evidence in support of 
some of the cases, adverting also to the defence of the magis- 
trates charged, when any such appears. The evidence of John 
Thomas Barber Beaumont, Esq.,* though by no means the 
strongest instance, we shall state at some length, because it 
exposes more of the practice than any of the others. Having 
mentioned that he has been present when the licences were 
given in the districts of the Tower Hamlets and Kensington 
Division, and that he thinks that the magistrates do not in 
either district ‘ make a vigilant examination into the claim 
of the new candidates,’ nor ‘ into the conduct of those who 
applied for a renewal of their licences,’ he proceeds thus in 
his examination : 


‘ Can you state to the Committee any particular case or cases 
in which such negligence on the part of the magistrates appeared 
to you ? —I can state several ; I will state one, of which I have an 
intimate knowledge. I have considerable freehold and copyhold 
estates in the neighbourhood of Stepney, upon which I have lately 
built, and caused others to build, nearly 109 houses, besides two 
large manufactories. Part of my land lying between the Mile-end 
Road and Stepney Church, is planned into streets capable of con- 
taining about 500 houses. White-horse-lane, a great thorough- 
fare, passing through these streets, is without any public-house in 
or near to it, although there are more than 350 new and inhabited 
houses in and by the line, which is about three furlongs in length. 


- -—-- 








* Author of the Essay on Parish Banks, mentioned in our 
Number for September last. 
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At the pressing desire of my tenants, and misled into a belief that 
my extent of houses would entitle my tenant to a licence as a mat- 
ter of right, between three and four years since I ordered a public- 
house to be built midway on this line, to supply the reasonable 
wants of the neighbourhood. While I was having it built, I was 

plied to by several persons, the friends or agents of Messrs, 

anbury the brewers, and Mr. Stables and Williams the spirit 


dealers. 


‘ Who are Messrs. Stables and Williams ?—They are both near 
relatives of Sir Daniel Williams; I have heard Sir Daniel speak 
of Mr. Stables as his nephew. 

‘Is Mr. Williams his relation too?—I have always under- 
stood so. 

‘ How long have they set up the spirit trade ? — About five or 
six years since. I was asked to enter into an engagement with 
Messrs. Stables and Williams, for the supply of the house, inti- 
mating, that if I complied, my house would be immediately 
licenced, but not otherwise. Conceiving that the wants of the 
neighbourhood, and my own property there, must ensure a licence 
for the house without such condition, and being desirous that the 
house should be a free house, I rejected all these applications, 
But when the licencing day arrived, in 1813, the house was not 
even noticed. I then shut up the house fora year, until the 
licencing in 1814. It was again refused. I shut it up another 

ear, and applied again in 1815, but with no better success. My 
cues still remains unlicenced; and from further applications that 
have been made to me, and from facts that have come within my 
own knowledge, independent of general notoriety, I am persuaded 
that the house will not be licenced, unless I comply with the con- 
dition, or previously selling it, or letting it for a term, and much 
under its value, to Messrs. Hanbury, or use other exceptionable 
means. In illustration of what I have here asserted, I will name 
two instances, one of either kind, from among many that may be 
adduced and proved. In 1813, Mr. Humphreys, now a publican 
near Stepney, applied to me, and offered to introduce me to a 
Mr. Stables, who had interest to procure a licence, and would do 
so if the spirit trade of the house were secured to him ; I declined 
the offer. Mr. Stables, [am informed, isa clerk to the Com- 
missioners of Sewers, a very near relative of Sir Daniel Williams, 
brought up at his expense, who, about three years previous to 
this application, under the support of Messrs. Hanbury was set up. 
as a dealer in their bottled porter, and in spirits; in which trade 
he was shortly afterwards joined by a Mr, Williams, another near 
relative of Sir Daniel’s; they have since met with extraordinary 
success, as I am informed, among tae publicans in Sir Daniel 
Williams’s division. In August last, I spoke to Mr. Robson, a. 
leading magistrate in the Tower Hamlets division, and the con- 
fidential friend of Sir Daniel Williams, expressing my hope that a 
difference which had subsisted between me and the magistrates in 
that neighbourhood would not be the means of preventing the 


public-house, of which I was the owner, from being licenced. 
6* Mr. Rob- 
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Mr. Robson said, that as a friend, he would advise me to engage 
the trade to Messrs: Hanbury and Co., for that it was expected 
the magistrates wished to serve them. Seeing that it was in vain 
to contend against this issue, I therefore offered to sell the house 
to Messrs. Hanbury for what it cost me out of pocket, without 
interest, or to let it to them on a long lease, at a rent yielding me 
between sl. and 61. per cent. interest on what the house cost build- 
ing: with this they seemed willing to close. I then went to Mr. 
Robson, at the Whitechapel-office, where he was sitting with Mr. 
Rice Davies, and told him what I had done, and that I conceived 
my offer to be accepted. Upon this Mr. Robson expressed his 
satisfaction, and intimated there would be no difficulty in licencing 
the house; he freely stated that three of them (whom I under- 
stood to be Sir Daniel Williams, Mr. Merceron, and Mr. Robson) 
met previous to the licencing day, when they predetermined what 
houses should be licenced: and he added, “ if necessary, our 
friend here (Mr. Rice Davies) will attend.” He then proceeded 
to explain to Mr. Davies the necessity of licencing the house; its 
remoteness from any other public-house; the very great number 
of new and inhabited houses around it; the large property I had 
on the spot, and the circumstance that I had taken down an old 
ublic-house, the Marquis of Granby, on the same estate in the 
Mile-end Road, where public-houses were too crowded, while in 
Whitehorse-lane, the situation of the new house, there was not 
one: so that the public were greatly benefited by the exchange of 
place, and obliged to Mr. Beaumont; and he, Mr. Robson, par- 
ticularly desired that the circumstance of my having pulled the old 
ublic-house down should be mentioned in the memorial for licenc- 
ing the new one. Mr. Davies concurred in all that was said, 
promised to attend if necessary, and added, it would be a great 
shame if, holding so much property on the spot, I could not get 
a house licenced. On the following day, I saw Sir Daniel Wil- 
liams, and stated to him the terms on which I had offered to part 
with the house to Messrs. Hanbury, remarking, that I should still 
lose the interest of my money for three years. Sir Daniel entered 
with seeming zeal into the argument for licencing the house, and 
observed that it was no bad thing to get my principal back. <A 
few days before the licencing, Messrs. Hanbury declined taking 
the house on the terms offered, saying, that an inferior house 
would be more to their interest. On Monday the 18th of Sep- 
tember the justices met on the business of licencing ; present, Sir 
Daniel Williams, Mr. Rhode, Mr. Story, Mr. Merceron, Mr. 
Robson, Mr. Windle, Mr. Flood, Mr. Mashiter. The licencin 
was opposed by Sir Daniel Williams and Mr. Robson, in which 
‘they were followed by Messrs Merceron, Flood, Windle, and 
Mashiter, who usually vote with them, as I am informed and be- 
lieve. Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Story appealing strongly against the 
decision, were shortly answered by Mr. Robson, that it was a 
better house than necessary, and perhaps never would be licenced. 
The connection here evinced, between these magistrates and 
Messrs. Hanbury, is made no secret of by the agents of the aa 
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I had heard it freely avowed by them, At a licencing meeting in 
1814, a Mr. Ventom, the broker of Messrs. Hanbury, was intro- 
duced to me by Mr. Hubbard, a lieutenant in the Tower Hamlets 
Militia, saying, ‘ This is the gentleman to get your ho 
licenced ;” Ventom said, it would be licenced directly, if I gave 
Messrs. Hanbury the trade; and in answer to a question, added, 
** Messrs. Hanbury would not of course be at the expence and 
trouble of using their influence with the justices, unless the trade 
were made sure to them.”’ 

* Does Major Jackson act in that division ? — He does. 

* Does he take any part with Mr.Williams and others in licenc- 
ing ?— Yes, he does; they occasionally differ when there is a 
collision of interests ; but in general he gives way to Sir Daniel 
Williams ; he has a nephew who set up in the spirit trade. 

‘ Do you state it distinctly to the Committee as your opinion, 
that in the case which you have just laid before them, if you had 
sold your house to Messrs. Hanbury, or engaged to take their 
spirits and liquors, there would have been no difficulty whatever in 
obtaining the licence ? — I am thoroughly persuaded of that.” __ 


Sir D. Williams declares that he does ‘ not recollect any: 
such conversation,’ and denies having ‘ heard that terms were 
proposed for the parting with the house;’ adding that he has 
‘very little intercourse with Mr. Beaumont.’ (P. 168.) The 
Rev. Edward Robson acknowleges (p. 235.) the application 
by Mr. Beaumont, but positively denies that he recommended 
him to give the trade to Messrs. Hanbury and Co. He also 
denies that he advocated in the presence of Mr. Davies the 
licencing of the house, and adds, ‘ Indeed I always blamed 
Messrs. Hanbury’s house for having any dealings with him at 
all.’ It seems obvious that a prejudice prevailed against Mr. 
Beaumont, which is rendered more clear by the Rev. Magistrate's 
evidence, given in no very elegant strain. ‘The charge, how- 
ever, made by Mr. Robson against Mr. Beaumont, and so 
unnecessarily introduced before the Committee, is rebutted in 
a most satisfactory manner by the latter gentleman; who, in 
his subsequent evidence, exposes the conduct of these magi- 
strates of the Tower Hamlets division, and accounts for the 
differences subsisting between him and them: but we have 
not room'to quote the details. If half of the facts here stated 
be true, and we see no reason for doubting the truth of them, 
ample room exists for reformation in this district. A few ~ 
more instances will farther prove the necessity. 

William Stocker, who held The Admiral Vernon public- 
house in Bethnal Green for five years, under Mr. Merceron, a 
licencing magistrate, was refused his licence without any com- 

laint being made against his house; because, as he was told 
by the ‘clerk of the Court, he ‘ held the estate over in con- 


tempt,’ that is to say, because in fact he had refused an appli- 
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cation by Mr. Merceron to,give up his house to another man, 
who at the same time gained a licence for a house that had 
not been licenced before, on the opposite side of the way, about 
five doors off. (P. 110.) Stocker also purchased the lease of a 
house in Bethnal Green, but was told afterward by Mr. 
Merceron that, unless he paid tool. to the ground- landlord 
for his interest for the licence, he could do nothing; and this 
ground-landlord was no other than Mr. Whitling, the sur- 
veyor for Mr. Haribury’s brewhouse. (P. 111.) 

Joseph Huxen built a public-house, The Lord Hood, and 
‘strained every nerve for six years and upwards’ to get it 
licenced, without effect.. He was then recommended to apply 
to Messrs. Trueman and Hanbury, who at last said that, if 
- he would enter into an agreement to give them a lease of the 
premises, they had no objection to try what they could do. 
He then consented to give them a lease for 21 years, they cove- 
nanting to grant him an under-lease, with a condition ‘ to deal 
with them.’ ‘The house was not even then licenced, and the 
poor fellow was obliged to mortgage it to them for 2501. Still 
it was not licenced. Some time afterward, they told him that 
they must have the mortgage-meney within two months, or 


they must sell the house to pay themselves. He then pro- 
ceeds thus: 


‘ Accordingly I advised with a person, who turned out to be 
their attorney, Mr. Thomson, the licencing clerk, and he persuaded 
me to leave it to their generosity to do as they pleased; accord- 
ingly I did, so they agreed to give me 7ool. for it, and in two 
months after that it was licenced, and they said if it was licenced 
they would give me something more. When I went to apply, Mr. 
Aveling said, Why you have soon found out it is licenced now; I 
said, Yes, I had; I said you promised a something more, I hope 
you will be as good as your word now; he said, That is another 
consideration; the fact is, you sold us the house, and we have 
sold the house again to liquor-merchants, in the city, Messrs. 
Stables and Williams. I had a house joining, a little house I had 
built, as I had leisure time to do it, and they wished for this 
house ; this was not a freehold house, but a lease I had taken 
(having bought this lot of ground, and then thinking there was 
not Sufficient ground) from a friend of mine, who had bought the 
other ground; they would not give me any thing, unless I would 
sell them that house alongside of it. 

‘ Did you do that ?—I did. 

2. What did you get for the whole ?—They gave me 25ol. for 
at. 

‘ Did Mr. Hanbury’s clerk ever call upon you and solicit your 
orders for spirits, for Messrs. Stables and Williams ? — Yes, Mr. 
Hanbury’s clerk called, and left a card of Messrs. Stables and 
Williams; I believe he is a relation, and that he is in the distil- 
house now.’ - 


X 3 From 
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From William Simpson’s equivocating and unwilling testi- 
mony, we collect that he built a public-house, and was con- 
stantly refused for three or four years in his applications for a 
licence ; that he was at last successful; and that he then put the 
house in Messrs. Hanbury’s trade. (P. 130.) Mr. Gifford eluci- 
dates this fact by proving that a clause was inserted in the 
tenant’s lease, compelling him to buy his beer of that house for 
14 years. (P. 329.) 

public-house called The Globe was rebuilt at an expence 
of 2000]. by Mr. Thomas Harrison, who was refused a licence : 
but it was granted in the next year, on his entering ‘ into an 
engagement that Messrs. Hanbury and Co. should serve the 
house seven years.’ (P. 149.) ; 

William Crush applied during five years for a licence for a 
house which he was induced to buy by the encouragement of 
the Rev. Mr. Robinson, (is this a mis-print for Robson ?) 
whom he solicited before he purchased the house in the shell: 
but he was disappointed in a manner that shews so clearly the 
connection between the magistrates and the brewers, that we 
shall extract a part of his evidence : 


‘ When I got it finished, I madegpplication for a licence. I 
tried in September, I forget the date, and it was not obtained. I 
then took another public-house, and that was shut up for fifteen 
months. I then tried again on the following September ; the 
licence was not obtained then, the reason was, because I did not 
live in it: I went and I lived in it, and tried again the followin 
September, and made sure of it from the encouragement that f 
had met with from the magistrates, for I attended them all ; I had 
a list of their names, they all gave me good encouragement, and as 
I was living in the house | fully expected the licence; however it 
was not obtained: I tried again on the following September, and 
I then made personal application to more of the magistrates of the 
Tower Hamlets, and they all encouraged me very much; | waited 
upon Mr. Jackson in particular; he was a gentleman that pre- 
tended to be my friend, and recommended me; I told him I was 
reducing my circumstances by living there, and that I must be 
obliged to sell it; he recommended me not to sell it, and asked 
me who was my brewer ; I told him, from being out of business I 
had no brewer in particular; I told him I had made application to 
Mr. Calvert’s house for their assistance; he told me J had done 
wrong, and that I should have gone to Mr. Hanbury. “ Sir,” said 
I, “I have been to Mr. Hanbury, and likewise to Mr. Aveling, 
and Mr. Hanbury seemed not to wish to have any thing to do with 
it, unless the house was his zn toto.” He said, ** You must go to 
him again, and give my compliments to him, and tell him he must 
interfere, and the house must be licenced.” 1 accordingly went to 
Mr. Hanbury again, and I delivered the message from Mr. Jack- 


son to Mr. Aveling, who said, he had no disposition to have any 
thing to do with it. I then went to another magistrate, whose 
tame I do not recollect, who said he had nothing to do we 
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‘¢ The time,” I said, “‘ is not yet arrived; it will be on sucha 
day.” Says he, “ I have nothing at all to do with it: but Jet me 
put you to rights; all houses are determined on to be licenced.” 
“‘ Sir,”’ said I, “‘ you do not comprehend me; the day is not ar- 
rived for houses to be licenced.” Says he, * I must put you to 


rights ; all the houses have been surveyed, and they have deter- 
mined in the Tower Hamlets what houses shall be licenced.” “ Sir,” 


says I, ‘‘ you have set me torights, for I saw Mr. Aveling surveying 
the houses on such a day ;” and then I bid him good morning.’ 

It is needless to increase examples of a fact which is ren- 
dered so clear. Notwithstanding, therefore, the denial of Sir 
Daniel Williams, the senior magistrate at the Whitechapel 
Police-office, and of his coadjutor Mr. Merceron, that any such 
preference exists, we must place some belief in the homely 
proverb, “ where there is much smoke there must be some 
fire.” We cannot, consequently, avoid the conclusion that some 
foundation subsists for the almost universal testimony of the 
other witnesses that Messrs. Hanbury’s influence is impro- 
perly exerted, and that, on account of some connection 
between them and the Magistrates, ‘ for years past there have 
been very few houses licenced except in their interest.’ 

We do not state the evidence as to the renewal of the licences 
to the three houses in Shadwell which had in the previous 
year been suppressed; and we will not dwell on the granting 
of a licence to a publican who had been in the preceding 11 
months convicted five times of tippling, in direct opposition 
to the representation of the convicting magistrates; nor will 
we even mention several other flagrant instances which are 
recorded: the above fact once established, any addition to it 
is rendered unnecessary, and all arguments become super- 
fluous. When the administrators of a power so unlimited are 
guilty, or live under the general imputation of being guilty, 
of such a deviation from the plain line of duty and common 
fairness, the public interest requires that one course alone 
should be adopted. From our ignorance of the causes of their 
forbearance, we feel a disinclination to question the conduct 
of the Committee in not making a Special Report to the 
House of Commons on this subject: but who that contemplates 
the picture before us can refrain from feeling regret, that per- 
sons are continued in office who are charged with misconduct 
of which their own evidence does not acquit them? The 
reader of the present volume will fully understand and see 
ample occasion for this remark, and on ground which we have 
not yet touched: but we must again interrupt our Report. 


[ To be concluded in the next Review. | I; LF. 
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Art. XV. Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. Canto the Third. By 
Lord Byron, 8vo. pp.79. 5s. 6d. sewed. Murray. 1816. 


“OME years since, when it was more the custom than it now 
is to drink toasts after dinner, we often heard in literary 
parties this fanciful combination of political terms into a 
* moral sentiment ;” —* The Republic of Letters, the Aristo- 
cracy of Talents, the Monarchy of Virtue, and the Despotism 
of Genius.” Now this superior power of genius has, we think, 
been exemplified, in the Republic of Letters, in the case of 
Childe Harold: who, though cer tainly a wayward child, has 
remarkably “ found favour in the eyes” of the publie, and has 
excited a general wish for a continuation of the first musings 
of his Pilgrimage. ‘That continuation is now presented to 
us; and, aware “of the eagerness with which our readers will 
court acquaintance with it, we hasten to convey to them some 
report of its nature and merits: although we thus allow our- 
selves a very short time for our own perusal and consideration 
of it, and although, as far as we can hence form our judg- 
ment, we are disposed to an opinion that some disappointment 


bw 


will arise from it. 


When we reviewed the former cantos of the Childe’s song, 
we observed that the ideas and adventures of this imaginary 
youth were singularly interwoven with those of the noble 
writer himself, though we were cautioned not to suppose 
that any real person was thus designated. ‘This peculiarity 
remaims, and receives, indeed, added strength from new cir- 
cumstances of identity. It is ‘well — too well — known to the 
world that Lord Byron is again a wanderer from his native 
land; and the canto before us is not only a chart of his course, 
but commences and closes with a direct and most tender allusion 
to the domestic circumstances under which he has so unhappily 
quitted the British shores. We remarked, too, that it was 
to be hoped that Harold would, in his future progress, * do 
something more than think and feel:” but this propensity 
continues, with increased exacerbations and undivided empire; 
and on the whole, we conceive, it is less redeemed than hereto- 
fore by beautiful descriptions and forcible passages, though we 
shall manifest that such are here to be found. ‘The poem is still, 
also, “ without plan, unity of story, connection of incidents, 
or distinctness, attractiveness, and variety of character.” — 
With regret we add that the former exceptions to Harold’s 
verse, on : the score of prosaic or unmetrical lines, inadequate 
perspicuity, and grammatical licences of expression, may 
yet be urged, again and again. Really it is unpardonable 
that compositions of so much merit should be tarnished py 
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the blemishes of mere haste and carelessness. What should 
we say of the possessor of some of the finest paintings of the 
old masters, who suffered them to be so obscured by dust and 
cob-webs, and so spotted by flies, that their beauty could be 
discerned only through perpetual interruptions? Yet the brush 
of criticism, and the Waters of Reflection,” applied by 
Harold himself, might as easily remove these specks from his 
poetry, as similar materials might again give to us the canvas 
of Salvator and Poussin in all its native perfection. 

The Childe having spoken of his passage, ‘ once more upon 
the waters,’ and of his renewed discontents and griefs, we are 
next conducted to the plains of Waterloo. He records the 
festive ball at Brussels on the night previous to the departure 
of the troops for the contest, — the watchful energy, the for- 
ward zeal, and the untimely fate, of ‘ Brunswick’s fated chief- 
tain, — and the march of the allied forces: not forgetting to 
specify, with the affection of early recollections, the gallant 
host of Scotia’s sons. ‘The death of the brave victims of war 
is then hymned; and the fali of Major Howard, (of the roth 
Hussars,) son of the Earl of Carlisle, is particularized, 

‘ Partly because they blend me with his line, 
And partly that I did his sire some wrong, 
And partly that bright names will hallow song.’ 


In coming to the issue of this dread conflict, the poet thus re- 
cords the overthrow of its chief cause and object : 


‘ There sunk the greatest, nor the worst of men, 
Whose spirit antithetically mixt 
One moment of the mightiest, and again 
On little objects with like firmness fixt, 
Extreme in all things! hadst thou been betwixt, 
Thy throne had still been thine, or never been ; 
For daring made thy rise as fall: thou seek’st 
Even now to re-assume the imperial mien, 
And shake again the world, the Thunderer of the scene! 


‘ Conqueror and captive of the earth art theu! 
She trembles at thee still, and thy wild name 
Was ne’er more bruited in men’s minds than now 
That thou art nothing, save the jest of Fame, 
Who wooed thee once, thy vassal, and became 
The flatterer of thy fierceness, till thou wert 
A god unto thyself; nor less the same 
To the astounded kingdoms all inert, 
Who deem’d thee for a time whate’er thou didst assert, 


‘ Oh, more or less than man — in high or low, 
Battling with nations, flying from the field ; 
Now making monarchs’ necks thy footstool, now 
More than thy meanest soldier taught to yield; 
An 
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An empire thou couldst crush, command, rebuild, 

But govern not thy pettiest passion, nor, 

However deeply in men’s spirits skill’d, 

Look through thine own, nor curb the lust of war, 
Nor learn that tempted Fate will leave the loftiest star. 


‘ Yet well thy soul hath brook’d the turning tide 
With that untaught innate philosophy, 
Which, be it wisdom, coldness, or deep pride, 
Is gall and wormwood to an enemy. 
When the whole host of hatred stood hard by, 
To watch and mock thee shrinking, thou hast smiled 
With a sedate and all-enduring eye ; — 
When Fortune fled her spoil’d and favourite child, 
He stood unbowed beneath the ills upon him piled. 


¢ Sager than in thy fortunes; for in them 
Ambition steel’d thee on too far to show 
That just habitual scorn which could contemn 
4 Men and their thoughts ; ’twas wise to feel, not so 
To wear it ever on thy lip and brow, 
And spurn the instruments thou wert to use 
Till they were turn’d unto thine overthrow: 
’Tis but a worthless world to win or lose; 
So hath it proved to thee, and all such lot who choose.’ 


Then exclaiming, ‘ But quiet to quick bosoms is a hell,’ 
that Conquerors and Kings * are themselves the fools to those 


they fool,’ and that 


‘ one breast laid open were a school 
Which would unteach mankind the lust to rule,’ 


he describes their nature and their fate in these fine stanzas: 


¢ Their breath is agitation, and their life 
A storm whereon they ride, to sink at last, 
And yet so nurs’d and bigotted to strife, 
That should their days, surviving perils past, 
Melt to calm twilight, they feel overcast 
With sorrow and supineness, and so die; 
Even as a flame unfed, which runs to waste 
With its own flickering, or a sword laid by 

Which eats into itself, and rusts ingloriously. 








¢ He who ascends to mountain-tops, shall find 
The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow; 
He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 
Must look down on the hate of those below. 
Though high adove the sun of glory glow, 
And far beneath the earth and ocean spread, 
Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head, 
And thus reward the toils which to those summits led.’ 


Dismissing 
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Dismissing such contemplations, the poet turns to the 
beauties of Nature ‘ on the banks of the majestic Rhine.’ In 
his reflections on these scenes, we again meet with references to 
his own circumstances and sufferings; and the tyth stanza 
contains a mysterious allusion ¢ to one soft breast,’ into -which 
we will not attempt to penetrate: but the mention of this un- 
known beloved gives occasion to a sweet address, or song, 
which we cannot refrain from quoting: 


‘ The castled crag of Drachenfels 
Frowns o’er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine, 
And hills all rich with blossomed trees, 
And fields which promise corn and wine, J 
And scattered cities crowning these, 
Whose far white walls along them shine, 
Have strewed a scene, which I should see 
With double joy wert thou with me! 


¢ And peasant girls, with deep blue eyes, 
And hands which offer early flowers, 
Walk smiling o’er this paradise ; 
Above, the frequent feudal towers 
Through green leaves lift their walls of grey 
And many a rock which steeply lours, 
And noble arch in proud decay, 
Look o’er this vale of vintage-bowers ; 
But one thing want these banks of Rhine — 
Thy gentle hand to clasp in mine! 


I send the lilies given to me; 

Though long before thy hand they touch, 
I know that they must withered be, 

But yet reject them not as such ; 

For I have cherish’d them as dear, 
Because they yet may meet thine eye, 
And guide thy soul to mine even here, 
When thou behold’st them drooping nigh, 
And knowst them gathered by the Rhine, 
And offered from my heart to thine ! 


‘ The river nobly foams and flows, 
The charm of this enchanted ground, 
And all its thousand turns disclose 
Some fresher beauty varying round ; 
The haughtiest breast its wish might bound 
Through life to dwell delighted here ; 
Nor could on earth a spot be found 
To nature and to me so dear, 
Could thy dear eyes in following mine 
Still sweeten more these banks of Rhine !’ 


Bidding 
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Bidding adieu to the Rhine, we approach Geneva and the 
Alps: first, however, celebrating the fall of General Marceau, 
in the early part of the French Revolution, —the taking of 
Ehrenbreitstein, — ‘ the proud, the patriot field’ of Morat, — 
and the fate of Julia Alpinula, a young Aventian priestess, ‘ who 
died soon after a vain endeavour to save her father, condemned 
to death as a traitor by Aulus Cecina.’ --- In a note on the view 
of the Alpine snows, the prodigious height of these mountains 
is strikingly implied in the curious fact here stated. ‘ July 20. 
1816. I this day observed fos some time the distinct reflection 
of Mont Blanc and Mont Argentiere in the calm of lake 
Leman, which I was crossing in my boat; the distance of 
these mountains from their mirror is 60 miles.’ 

More bitter reflections on the world then ensue; and we 
are most blameably told that 


‘ At length, the mind shall be all free 
From what it hates in this degraded form, 
Reft of its carnal life, save what shall be 
Existent happier in the fly and worm.’ 





Returning to local scenery and circumstances, we are in- 
troduced to the ‘self-torturing sophist, wild Rousseau,’ whose 
peculiarities and fate are well described. When Harold 
truly says, 


‘ But he was phrenzied with disease or woe, 
To that worst pitch of all which wears a reasoning show,’ 


a lesson is here taught which the Childe himself would do 
well not entirely to neglect.— A night of Storm in these 
sublime regions is then impressively depicted ; and the recur- 
rence of morn, ‘ with breath all incense and with cheek all 
bloom,’ again brings us to Rousseau, and to Heloise. A 
note on this passage must be quoted, in part: 


‘In July, 1816, I made a voyage round the Lake of Geneva; 
and, as far as my own observations have led me in a not unin- 
terested nor inattentive survey of all the scenes most celebrated 
by Rousseau in his “ Heloise,” I can safely say, that in this there 
is no exaggeration. It would be difficult to see Clarens (with 
the scenes around it, Vevay, Chillon, Béveret, St. Gingo, Meil- 
lerie, Erian, and the entrances of the Rhone,) without being 
forcibly struck with its peculiar adaptation to the persons and 
events with which it has been peopled. But this is not all; the 
feeling with which all around Clarens and the opposite rocks of 
Meillerie is invested, is of a still higher and more comprehensive 
order than the mere sympathy with individual passion; it is a 
sense of the existence of love in its most extended and sublime 
capacity, and of our own participation of its good and of its 
glory: it is the great principle of the universe, which is there’ 


more 
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more condensed, but not less manifested ; and of which, though 
knowing ourselves a part, we lose our individuality, and mingle 
in the beauty of the whole. 

‘If Rousseau had never written, nor lived, the same associations 
would not less have belonged to such scenes. He has added to 
the interest of his works by their adoption; he has shewn his 
sense of their beauty by the selection; but they have done that 
for him which no human being could do for them. 

‘I had the fortune (good or evil as it might be) to sail from 
Meillerie (where we landed for some time) to St. Gingo durin 
a lake storm, which added to the magnificence of all around, 
although occasionally accompanied by danger to the boat, which 
was small and overloaded. By a coincidence which I could not 
regret, it was over this very part of the lake that Rousseau has 
driven the boat of St. Preux and Madame Wolmar to Meillerie 
for shelter during a tempest. 

‘On gaining the shore at St. Gingo, we found that the wind 
had been sufficiently strong to blow down some fine old chesnut 
trees on the lower part of the mountains. On the height is a seat 
called the Chateau de Clarens. The hills are covered with vine- 
yards, and interspersed with some small but beautiful woods ; one 
of these was named the ‘‘ Bosquet de Julie,” and it is remarkable 
that, though long ago cut down by the brutal selfishness of the 
monks of St. Bernard, (to whom the land appertained,) that the 
ground might be inclosed into a vineyard for the miserable drones 
of an execrable superstition, the inhabitants of Clarens still point 
out the spot where its trees stood, calling it by the name which 
consecrated and survived them. 

‘ Rousseau has not been particularly fortunate in the preserv- 
ation of the ‘ local habitations” he has given to “ airy nothings.” 
The Prior of Great St. Bernard has cut down some of his woods 
for the sake of a few casks of wine, and Buonaparte has levelled 
part of the rocks of Meillerie in improving the road to the 
Simplon. The road is an excellent one, but I cannot quite agree 
with a remark which I heard made, that ‘‘ La route vaut mieux 
que les souvenirs.” 


The residences of Gibbon and Voltaire are next introduced, 
and the characters of these celebrated men are skilfully 
drawn : 


‘ Lausanne! and Ferney! ye have been the abodes 
Of names which unto you bequeath’d a name ; 
Mortals, who sought and found, by dangerous roads, 
A path to perpetuity of fame: . 
ey were gigantic minds, and their steep aim, 
Was, Titan-like, on daring doubts to pile 
Thoughts which should call down thunder, and the tlame 
Of Heaven, again assail’d, if Heaven the while 
On man and man’s research could deign do more than smile. 


‘ The one was fire and fickleness, a child, 
Most mutable in wishes, but in mind, 
A wit 
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A wit as various, — gay, grave, sage, or wild, — 

Historian, bard, philosopher, combined ; 

He multiplied himself among mankind, 

The Proteus of their talents: but his own 

Breathed most in ridicule, — which, as the wind, 

Blew where it listed, laying all things prone, — 
Now to o’erthrow a fool, and now to shake a throne. 
¢ The other, deep and slow, exhausting thought, 

And hiving wisdom with each studious year, 

In meditation dwelt, with learning wrought, 

And shaped his weapon with an edge severe, 

Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer ; 

The lord of irony, — that master-spell, 

Which stung his foes to wrath, which grew from fear, 

And doom’d him to the zealot’s ready Hell, 
Which answers to all doubts so eloquently well.’ 


Then, again, Harold himself re-enters; and, casting a 
forward. glance on Italia, he reiterates the oft-told tale of 
misanthropy that he has not loved’ the world, nor the world 
him: proceeding 

——— ‘ina theme 

Renewed with no kind auspices ; — to feel 

We are not what we have been, and to deem 

We are not what we should be ;’ 
and closing with the second invocation to the noble author’s 
infant daughter, to which we have before alluded, and the 
pathos of which will excite universal sympathy, regret, and 
wonder. | 

The ungracious but necessary task remains, of pointing 
out some of those literary blemishes at which we have already 
hinted, and two or three of which have appeared in the pre- 
ceding citations. 

Of prosaic composition, the whole of the x1th stanza may 
be taken as an instance; and, to place it fairly in proof, we 
transcribe it into prose-text, not altermg a word or even a 

int. ‘ But soon he knew himself the most unfit of men to 
herd with man; with whom he held little in common; 
untaught to submit his thoughts to others, though his soul 
was quelled in youth by his own thoughts; still uncompelled, 
he would not yield dominion of his mind to spirits against 
whom his own rebelled; proud though in desolation ; which 
could find a life within itself, to breathe without mankind.’ 
If a person reads this passage without a previous idea 
that it is intended for poetry, will he have any such idea 
afterward ? | 

The xxxuid stanza, also, ends with this line of prose: 

‘ Shewing no visible sign, for such things are untold!’ 


Of 
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Of lines which are deficient in grammatical accuracy or con- 
struction, or inelegant, we may quote the following: 


¢ Nor feel the heart can never all grow old.’ P. 8. 


‘ Where a blue sky, and glowing clime, extends,’ 
- (for extend.) P. 9. 


‘ The day drags through though storms keep out the sun.’ 
P. 19. 
‘ Even as a broken mirror, which the glass : 
In every fragment multiplies ; and makes 
A thousand images of one that was, 
The same, and still the more, the more it breaks ; 
And thus the heart will do which not forsakes.’ 


‘a fever at the core 
Fatal to him who bears, to all who ever bore’ — ( whiat ?) 
P. 24. 
‘ Twas not for fiction chose Rousseau this spot.’ P, 57, 
‘ as it is, 
‘I know not what is there, yet something like to this.’ P. 63. 

Let, us, however, terminate this selection of imperfections ; 
which we could not bear to make, were it not that we 
earnestly wish to induce the author to avoid them in future, 
and to guard the reader against any imitation or toleration 
of them on the plea of such an example. 

We presume from a stanza in this publication, and we 
understand from report, that the noble poet has proceeded 
to Italy, and that any farther resumption of his song will lead 
us to its beautiful and classic scenes. May those ‘ happier 
climes” bring to him happier hours, — if this can yet be. 











MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For NOVEMBER, 1816. 


POETRY. 


Art. 16. Monody on the Death of the Right Hon. R.B. Sheridan, 
written at the Request of a Friend, to be spoken at Drury-lane 
Theatre. 8vo. 1s. Murray. 

The lines on the death of Mr. Sheridan, which were spoken at 

Drury-lane Theatre on the first night of its opening for this season, 

ossessed a force and a beauty which were acknowleged by all who 
heard them, or who saw extracts from them in the news-papers ; 
and it was consequently noticed with some surprize that the 
author of them had not been avowed. Among those to whom they 
have been ascribed, Lord Byron has perhaps had most votes; and 
the present publication of them by his Lordship’s accustomed 
bookseller, 
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bookseller, though without his name as their author, added 
strength to the assignment, —to which we felt much inclined to 
accede. All doubt, however, is now removed; they have lately 
been advertized as the produce of his Lordship’s pén; and, in our 
Opinion, they not only do not disgrace it, but may in many re- 
spects be ranked among its happiest and loftiest efforts. As we 
id not hear them in the theatre, we are not aware whether this 
pamphlet contains any lines that were omitted in the delivery : but 
it has been stated that some which were written were not spoken. 
_ We think that all readers of the following passage would be 
much disposed to name as its author the noble poet above men- 
tioned : 


‘ A mighty Spirit is eclipsed — a Power 
Hath passed from day to darkness — to whose hour 
Of light no likeness is bequeathed — no name, 
Focus at once of all the rays of Fame! 
The flash of Wit — the bright Intelligence, 
The beam of Song —the blaze of Eloquence, 
Set with their Sun — but still have left behind 
The enduring produce of immortal Mind, 
Fruits of a genial morn, and glorious noon, 
A deathless part of him who died too soon. 
But smail that portion of the wondrous whole, 
These sparkling segments of that circling soul, 
Which all embraced — and lightened over all, 
To cheer — to pierce — to please — or to appall, 
From the charmed council — to the festive board 
Of human feelings the unbounded lord, 
In whose acclaim the loftiest voices vied, 
The praised —the proud—who made his praise their pride 
When * the loud cry of trampled Hindostan 
Arose to Heaven in her tppeal from man, 
His was the thunder—his the avenging rod, 
The wrath — the delegated voice of God! 
Which shook the nations through his lips—and blazed 
Till vanquished senates trembled as they praised.’ 


The palliating allusion to those frailties as a man, which have 
been ascribed to Mr. Sheridan, is very energetically conceived and 
expressed, whatever be its efficacy in point of fact: 


‘ Hard is his fate on whom the public gaze 
Is fixed for ever to detract or praise, 
Repose denies her requiem to bis name, 
And Folly loves the martyrdom of Fame. 








‘« * See Fox, Burke, and Pitt’s eulogy on Mr. Sheridan’s speech 
on the charges exhibited against Mr. Hastings in the House of Com- 
mons. Mr. Pitt entreated the House to adjourn, to give time for 
a calmer consideration of the question than could then occur after 
the immediate effect of that oration.’ : 
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‘ 


The secret enemy whose sleepless eye 

Stands sentinel — accuser — judge —and spy, 
The foe —the fool —the Saleen aed the vain, 
The envious who but breathe in others’ pain, 
Behold the host! delighting to deprave, 

Who track the steps of Glory to the grave, 
Watch every fault that daring Genius owes 
Half to the ardour which its birth bestows, 
Distort the truth — accumulate the lie 


And pile the Pyramid of Calumny! 


‘ These are his portion — but if joined to these 
Gaunt Poverty should league with deep Disease, 
If the high Spirit must forget to soar, 
And stoop to strive with Misery at the door, 
To soothe Indignity — and face to face 
Meet sordid Rage — and wrestle with Disgrace, 
To find in Hope but the renewed caress, 
The serpent-fold of further Faithlessness, — 
if such may be the Ills which men assail, 
What marvel if at last the mightiest fail ? 
Breasts to whom all the strength of feeling given 
Bear hearts electric—charged with fire from Heaven, 
Black with the rude collision —inly torn, 
By clouds surrounded, and on whirlwinds borne, 
Driven o’er the lowering Atmosphere that nurst 
Thoughts which have turned to thunder —scorch — and burst.’ 


The concluding lines unfortunately depend on a metaphor which 
wants effect and attraction because it wants novelty: 


‘ Sighing that Nature form’d but one such man, 
And broke the die in moulding Sheridan !’ 


If lovers and mourners may be credited, Nature has so often 
broken the moulds in which she has cast her favoured sons and 
daughters, that the old Dame must by this time have acquired a 
famous knack at a knock ! 


Art.17. Farewell for Ever! A Tale of the Last Century. Dedi- 
cated to her Royal Highness the Princess Mary. By a Lady. 
8vo. pp. 42. Black. 1816. > a eal 
A title-page usually contains something that in a degree zndicates 

the qualities of the book to which it is prefixed; and we think 

that we neither overstate this doctrine when we so express It, nor 

misapply it to the poem before us. Surely, it is impossible for a 

person of good taste and good sense to prefix such a title to his 

work as the foregoing ; and especially if it be intended in any wa 
to imitate, or to be mistaken for, a certain celebrated “¢ Farewell, ' 
of which we could have wished never to have been reminded. 

It is scarcely credible that such verses as the subjoined can 
really be published! We are inclined to believe that the abuse of 
printing has been carried to an excess in our times, which was 
wholly unknown to our ancestors; and that things, which even 
Rev. Nov. 1816. Y the 
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the printers of George the First’s or George the Second’s era 
would have rejected with scorn, are unblushingly wire-woyen and 
hot pressed by order of the authors of the new era. 


‘ A faithful slave /iv’d with the fair 
Forgot (Irene be) her name ; 
And o’er her store of wordly wealth 
A Ulemas* of neighbouring fame, 
(Deep in the Koran’s mystics read ) 
Assumes a titled guardian’s claim.’ 


The claim to compassion, which a suffering female urges, cannot 
be extended to a presuming authoress ; for presume she must on 
something who publishes hee writings. We are ever, we hope, 
among the foremost to acknowlege and to admire the talents of 
the fair: but, where no talent is » rainy it would be any thing but 


Jat to extend our indulgence. 


* How oft on fertile Danube’s shores 
His valiant single troop defied 
Catherine’s great General Romanzow, 
And Galitzin, the Russian pride ;— 


and thts is printed and published ! ! 


“* The great Dalhousie, mighty God of War ! 
Lieutenant-Colonel to the Earl of Mar !” 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Art. 18. ' The Lives of Alchemystical Philosophers ; with a Critical 
Catalogue of Books in Occult Chemistry, and a Selection of 
the most celebrated Treatises on the Theory and Practice of the 
Hermetic Art. 8vo. pp. 384. 10s. 6d. Boards. Lackington 
and Co. 1815. 

We scarcely expected to have been called, in our critical capa- 
city, to peruse a treatise on alchemy: but it appears that this 
science, once so celebrated and now so degraded, has still some 
adherents. To prove the truth of this position, which perhaps 
may be scarcely credited by the majority of our readers, we shall 
bring forwards no other testimony than that of the present author 
himself; and for this purpose we shall transcribe the whole of the 
introduction, though it is rather long, as it will also afford a fair 
specimen of the kind of mysticism which forms so characteristic a 
feature of all the alchemical writings. 

‘ Tubal Cain, the first artificer in brass and iron, was, no doubt, 
skilled in the preparatory work of finding the mines, raising the 
ore, and smelting it. The reduction of copper ore to metal, by 
several calcinations, and its admixture with calamine, to make 
brass, is not the least difficult among metallurgic operations, 
Tubal Cain is therefore reputed the first inventor of chemistry, 
relating to manufactures. 





% —ener- § Ulemas, a Doctor of Laws and Divinity’ ! ! ! 
Note of the author. 
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‘ The universal chemistry, by which the science of alchemy opens 
the knowledge of all nature, being founded on /irst princtples, 
forms analogy with whatever knowledge is founded on the same 

Jirst principles. In this view, Moses, describing the creation, 
is an universal chemist, and reveals at the same time the creation 
of the philosopher's stone, in this process: “ The earth was with- 
out form, oe | void; 2. Darkness was-on the face of the deep; 
3. The spirit of God moved on the face of the waters; 4. God 
said, Let there be light, and there was light; 5. He divided the 
light from the darkness; 6. He divided the upper from the lower 
waters, by afirmament; 7. He separated the water from the earth ; 
8. The earth vegetated; 9. He made the stars, sun, and moon; 
10. The waters brought forth animal life; 11, The earth brought 
forth animal life ; 12. He made his own image, having dominion 
over all.*? 

‘ The same alchemic knowledge is ascribed to Saint John the 
Divine, and may be said of all the inspired writers, who were 
intimately acquainted with the wisdom of God. Saint John de- 
scribes the redemption, or the new creation of the fallen soul, 
on the same first principles, until the consummation of the work, 

in which the Divine tincture transmutes the base metal of the soul 
into a perfection that will pass the fire of eternity. 

‘ The seven churches, or states of regeneration, analogize with 
the seven days of the creation, and the seven regimens of the 
stone, the last of which is gold tried in the fire. 

‘ The revelation of the Divine Chemistry, by which the fire 
of the last day will make a new heaven and a new earth, on the 
same first principles, is, by analogy, equally deseriptive of the stone, 
and the process into which the fallen universe has passed, is. pass- 
ing, and which at last will assimilate with the philosophic trans- 
mutation, that of the earth and elements, as described by Saint 
John. 

‘ Saint Peter speaks of the first creation, of the earth standing 
out of the water, and in the water, which earth being overflowed, 
perished, but is now reserved unto fire. And St. John describes 
the new earth having the light of chrystal, cities of transparent 
gold, stones of jasper, sapphire, chalcedony, emerald, sardonyx, 
sardius, chrysolite, beryl, topaz, chrysoprasus, jacinth, amethist ; 
gates of pearls, and water of life or health. 

*¢ Allthe wise observers of nature among the heathen have, in 
their writings, left traits of the same first principles. This pro- 
duces frequent reference, in the writings of the .adepts, to the 
Heathen Mythology, which has been preserved by the Greeks and 
Romans. The poem of the Argonauts, by Orpheus, is founded 
on a Hermetic allegory, that he brought from Egypt, where 
Hermes Trismegistus, whose name signifies a spiritual trinity in 
Mercury, was celebrated as the founder of religion and the 
sciences. : 

‘ Alchemy is called Hermetic philosophy, from Hermes, the 
author of seven books, and a tablet of alchemy, which are the 
most ancient and esteemed writings on this subject now extant. 
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oe sitter in.the Hebrew and Arabic languages, in the year 
of the Christian era 400, from which date there is literary evidence 
of the lives and writings of adepts. 

‘ The destruction of ancient manuscripts prevents higher re- 
search ; for, in 296, Dioclesian burned the os « of the Egyptians, 
on the chemistry of gold and silver, peri chumeias argurou kai 
chrusou. Cesar burned 700,000 rolls at Alexandria; and Leo 
Isaurus 300,000, at Constantinople, in the eighth century ; about 
which time the Mahometans commenced the work of destroying 
literature in its principal sources.’ | 

As the title-page imports, the volume consists of two principal 
parts ; first, the lives of some of the most noted alchemists ; and 
secondly, a collection of several of their most curious treatises. 
The lives are 40 in number, and include short biographical sketches, 
together with an account of the principal works and remarkable 
opinions, of the individuals specified. They may be read with 
some amusement; for to a great portion, even of those who are 
versed in the history: of science, the characters which are here 
introduced will be new, while the doctrines that are maintained 
will prove interesting from their extreme singularity and absurdity. 
It would be a dreadful waste of time to be long occupied on such 
a topic: but it is a part of the history of knowlege, and dis- 
covers the human mind under a new aspect; and therefore the 
most enlightened and philosophical chemist of the present day 
should make himself acquainted with the general character of those 
pursuits, that engrossed the attention of some of the first men of 
the age in which they lived, and who were in possession of all 
the science that then existed in the world. The reader must 
not be repelled from the task, if he finds the writings of these 
learned individuals often impenetrably obscure: because we 
know that it was a part of their system not to be intelligible; 
they professed to employ words and phrases which contained some 
concealed meaning, that was intended to be understood only by 
a few favoured adepts; and it is not improbable that, if the real 
truth were known, these words and phrases were for the most part 
as incomprehensible to the initiated as to the profane vulgar. It 
may appear at first view to imply a singular state of the human 
mind, when the same person who endeavours to deceive others 
becomes the dupe of his own artifices: but we suspect that this 
has actually been the effect of mysticism, as well scientific as 
religious. 

We do not deem it. necessary to enter into any minute exami- 
nation of the individual parts of this work. As far as we have 
been able to judge from a general survey, the eet is exe- 
cuted with sufficient fidelity; and, though many of the lives are 
very short, they are probably copious enough to satisfy the curiosity 
of the reader. It is not a little amusing to observe in what ex- 
cessive terms of commendation the author speaks of the learning 
and acquirements of many of the alchemists. He thus sums up 
his account of Raymond Lully : 

‘ The labours of Raymond are prodigious, when we observe, 
that his travels, voyages, and public teaching, did not _—— 
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him from writing five hundred treatises on various subjects, espe- 
cially of grammar, rhetoric, logic, analectic, morals, politics, civil 
and canon laws, physics, metaphysics, music, astronomy, medi- 
cine, chemistry, and theology: all have been well written by this 
learned man.’ : 

We may venture to say that Raymond Lully would have con- 
ferred more real benefit on science by a single well digested and 
intelligible treatise, on some one branch of philosophy, than by 
a whole Encyclopedia of mysticism. — We have given our readers 
a quotation from the commencement of the volume, and we shall 
conclude with a passage from the termination. It is intitled ‘ The 
Emerald Table of Hermes,’ and is om believe) regarded as a kind 
of concentration of the learning of the celebrated Hermes Tris- 
megistus. 

‘ This is true, and far distant from a lie; whatsoever is below, 
is like that which is above; and that which is above, is like that 
which is below; by this are acquired and perfected the miracles 
of the one thing. 

‘ Also, as aif things were made from one, by the help of one: 
so all things are made from one thing by conjunction. 

‘ The father thereof is the sun, and the mother thereof is the 
moon; the wind carries it in its belly, and the nurse thereof is the 
earth. 

‘ This is the mother or fountain of all perfection, and its power 
is perfect and entire, if it be changed into earth, 

* Separate the earth from the fire, and the subtile and thin from 
the gross and thick: but prudently with long sufferance, gentleness 
and patience, wisdom and judgment. i 

‘ It ascends from the earth up to heaven, and descends again 
from the heaven to the earth, and receives the powers and effi- 
cacy of the superiors and inferiors. : 

‘ In this work, you acquire to yourself th> wealth and glory of 
the whole world: drive therefore from you all cloudiness or ob- 
scurity, darkness and blindness. 

* For the work increasing, or going on in — , adds strength. 
to strength, forestalling and over-topping all other fortitudes and 
powers ; and is able to subjugate and conquer all things, whether 
they be thin and subtile, or thick and solid bodies. 

‘ In this manner was the world made; and hence are the wan- 
derful conjunctions or joinings together of the matter and parts 
thereof, and the marvellous effects, when in this way it is dene, 
by which these wonders are effected. 

‘ And for this cause I am called Hermes Telemen eee, for that 
I have the knowledge or understanding of the philosophy of the 
three principles of the universe. My doctrine or discourse, which 
I have here delivered concerning this solar work, is compleat and 
perfect.’ 

NATURAL HISTORY. 


Art.19. An Introduction to the Natural History and Classification. 

of Insects, in a Series of Familiar Letters. With illustrative 

ngravings. By Priscilla Wakefield. izmo. pp. 200. 58. 
Boards. Darton and Co. 1816. 
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- Encouraged by the success which the Introduction to Botany 
obtained from a discerning public, Mrs. Wakefield has been in- 
duced to exhibit, in a corresponding manner, the outlines of En- 
peg! an alluring branch of knowlege, which even ladies no 
longer disdain to cultivate. In the first letter, the writer briefi 
touches on the utility and importance of the study; in the second, 
on the component parts of insects; in the third, she explains the 
seven orders into which they have been distributed by Linné; 
and, in the remaining thirteen, she exemplifies the genera, by 
noting their leading characters, and illustrating the natural history 
of each by that of one or two of its most remarkable or most 
familiar species. The descriptions, which are conveyed in plain 
and perspicuous language, derive still farther elucidation from the 
aid of twelve plates; of which the numerous figures are selected 
with judgment, and executed with sufficient precision for the pur- 
pose to which they are destined.— To the letters is annexed a 
summary recapitulation of the characters of the class, orders, and — 
genera of insects; or, as it is somewhat carelessly intitled, 
‘ Arrangement of Insects into Classes, Orders, and Genera.’ 

As no unfair specimen of the general style and manner of the 
performance, we transcribe the following passage: 

‘ The genus Forficula presents you with an object of your de- 
testation, the common earwig; though, before I dismiss it, I ho 
to convince you that your aversion rests on a false basis, and that, 
except the’ injury to which your flowers are exposed by its. ravages, 
you have nothing to dread from this much persecuted imsect, but 
@ great deal to admire in its curious structure. The vulgar notion 
of its entering the human ear is rejected by men of science as ab- 
surd, and ranked amongst those opinions that have originated in 
ignorance, and been confirmed by prejudice. . 

‘ The wings of the earwig are remarkably elegant, and lie in so 
many folds beneath their small ‘sheaths, as to excite admiration. 
In proportion to the size of their owner, they are large and trans- 
parent; though probably few careless observers know that they 
have any, for they fly only by night, and it is difficult to make 
them open their wings in the day-time. Instinct has taught the 
female to seek some damp place for her eggs, equally secure from 
drought or heat. Nor does her maternal care stop here, as m 
most other insects, but when they are hatched she broods over her 
young, something like a hen over her chickens ; the little ones 
clinging to her sides for several hours in the day. The larve are 
very small at first, and have a great resemblance to the parent- 
insect, except being of a whitish colour, and not yet having the 
forceps at the end of the tail curved inwards. The earwig lives 
among flowers, and feeds upon decayed fruit, and other vegetable 
substances, unless pressed by hunger, when it has been known to 
prey upon its own species. 

‘ Having brought “you to the last genus of the first order, I 
shall conclude my letter, after earnestly recommending you to 
examine every object with the most diligent attention, that none 
of those minute parts, appropriated to particular uses, and evincing 
the design and wisdom of the Creator, may escape your notice ; _ 
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be persuaded, my dear Constance, that in studying the book of 
Nature, delightful as the employment is, amusement is by no means 
the sole, or even principal object; but rather that we may become 
better acquainted with the works of God, in the meanest of which, 
as well as the most magnificent, his wisdom and goodness are 
strikingly displayed.’ 

We cannot venture to flatter Mrs. Wakefield with the expect- 
ation that children will prefer the histories of gnats and butterflies 
to those of Tom Thumb and Woglog the Giant: but, by so hap- 
pily adapting her pages to the capacities of the young, she has 
conferred on them a material obligation ; and she has thus enabled 
them to profit by her mstructions before they are qualified to relish 
the more elaborate and scientific work of Kirby and Spence. 
(See our Review for February last.) Within the compass of this 
small volume, they will find much accurate information agreeably 
condensed, without any admixture of pedantic or irksome discus- 
sion; and they will rise from the perusal of it with their curiosity 
rather stimulated than satiated, desirous of pursuing the same line 
of inquiry with renovated vigour, and under the impressions of every 
amiable sentiment of piety and humanity. 

Mrs. Wakefield has avowedly followed Dr. Shaw and Mr. Barbut 
as her principal guides: but the writings of Reaumur, Bonnet, 
Haworth, Huber, &c. might likewise have furnished her with some 
highly interesting materials. It would, perhaps, have been ad- 
visable to have excluded the crustaceous animals altogether ; 
since they are now allowed to form a class by themselves, and they 
differ from genuine insects in so many particulars of structure 
and constitution. From a hint that occurs towards the bottom of 
the third page, we are led to believe that the fair writer consider- 
ably under-rates the intellectual faculties of the tiny families; and 
that many of the species manifest more sagacity and more fre- 
quent accommodations to circumstances, than she seems to imagine. 
She has adopted, too, apparently without much examination, the 
common opinion relative to the morbus pedicularis. We may add 
that the acarus, which has beefi only occastonally observed in the pus- 
tules of the itch, is probably no more the cause of that disorder 
than the maggot is the cause of tainted meat: — but, hard and 
callous creatures as we are supposed to be, we really have not 
firmness enough of nerve to discuss such delicate and moving points 
with the ladies. In the confidence, therefore, that this valuable 
manual will survive a first edition, we hasten to contribute our mite 
to the improved correctness of a future impression, Besides the 
mis-printings noted in the errata, we have remarked the omission of 
No. 8. in Plate I., which occasions a confusion in a part of the 
explanation that refers to it. In the explanation of Plate IL., 
virides occurs for viridis, as reniform does for rentforme, at page 
158. In several instances, the relative pronoun is inelegantly 
suppressed ; and, in a few more, the syntax is deficient. Thus, 
each of these sections HAVE ;—the larve of which 1s distinguished 3 — 
her size and shape differ in summer, from what 1T 1s in the winter, &e. 
The first part of the sentence beginning with ‘ The eggs’ (p. 127.) 
is also incomplete in its structure, though its meaning is obvious. 
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Art. 20. An Introduction to the Study of Conchology ; including 
Observations on the Linnzan Genera, and on the Arrangement 
of M. Lamarck; a Glossary, and a. Table of English Names. 
Illustrated with coloured Plates. By Samuel Brookes, F.L.S. 
4to. pp.167. 31. 10s. Boards. Arch. 1815. 

The professed design of this elegant publication is to afford as- 
sistance to those who may be desirous of cultivating an acquaint- 
ance with Conchology, although they may be, in a great measure, 
strangers to the other branches of natural history. As it is prin- 
cipally intended for the use of English readers, Latin terms have 
been discarded wherever they could be avoided, and an alphabe- 
tical glossary of such of them as are in most common use has been 
subjoined. 

Mr. Brookes commences with a hurried sketch of some of the 
most prominent writers on the subject, and of their schemes of 
arrangement ; dwelling more particularly on the plans of distribu- 
tion adopted by Linné, and by Lamarck : he then proceeds to ab- 
breviated statements of the forms and nature of the animals that 
inhabit. shells, to some general remarks on the structure and 
aspects of the shells themselves, and to-an explanation of the 
technical phraseology used in describing them. The rest of the 
work is occupied witha plain systematical exposition of the genera 
instituted by Linné and his followers, with the enlargements and 
alterations proposed by Lamarck, To the name of each genus 
are annexed, first, the Linnéan characters, and then a more de- 
tailed account; usually exhibiting the most essential points of 
difference when they can be ascertained, the varieties of aspect 
and structure observable among the species belonging to it, their 
numerical amount, and such critical remarks as have occurred to 
the author. With a view to elucidate the verbal descriptions, nine 
very handsome coloured plates, containing 134 figures, and illus- 
trative of most of the families of shells, have beén added; besides 
two uncoloured, which have a more pointed reference to the ani- 
mal inhabitants of shells. ‘ The figures are generally of those shells 
to which Lamarck refers as examples. It is hoped that those 
parts on which the generic characters depend are distinctl 
shown. In some cases where the shells were not easily ewint: | 
or were very common, or the genus so small that perhaps only one 
species is known, the figures are omitted ; but in this case a refer- 
ence is given to a plate in some work of credit. Those which are 
introduced as examples of the principal genera of the recent shells 
are intended to make the work more complete; but ifa figure of a 
shell of every genus had been given, it would have added much to 
the expence ; and in the genera in which there are but few shells 
known, and those chiefly fossil and very rare, as it could only be a 
copy ofa figure already published, it was thought that it would be 
‘better to refer to other works.’ 

Having premised thus much, it will not be expected that we 
should analyse the contents of this volume more minutely, or en- 
¢cumber our pages with elementary definitions and descriptions. 
Tt behoves us, however, to state that Mr. Brookes evinces an inti- 
mate and learned acquaintance with his subject, that he duly 
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blends perspicuity with brevity of description, that he has be- 
stowed on his plates an unusual degree of correctness and ele- 
gance, and that he has carefully prepared the way for the prosecu- 
tion of his favourite study, on the most extensive_scale. His 
remarks on the genera Tellina, Conus, Cyprea, Bulla, Voluta, 
Patella, &c. sufficiently prove that he is no mere copyist, but 
ethat he exercises his own powers of judgment as often as the 
circumstances of the case render it either necessary or proper. ; 
The tendency of some of his strictures is to induce doubts of the 
accuracy of several of the Linnéan generic distinctions. In fact, 

new discoveries in Conchology, as in the other departments of 
natural history, daily call for greater nicety of divisions and sub- 
divisions ; and, after all, the series of natural productions probably 
forms such a graduated whole, that the utmost extent of human 
ability will ever be found inadequate to establish any comprehen- 

sive and uniform plan of their distribution on precise and perma- 

nent criteria. Hitherto, however, the number of those delicate 

and imperceptible approximations of genera and species, which 

have occurred to embarrass the eye of discernment, is far from 
overwhelming ; and no methodical naturalist ought to relax in his 
efforts of diligent discrimination. 

Before we dismiss the present article, it may also be proper to 
remark that fossil shells have, of late, become a topic of most in- 
teresting geological inquiry ; and that the student who avails him- 
self of Mr. Brookes’s Introduction will be prepared to include 
them in his future researches, and thus to extend his contempla- 
tions beyond the mere structure and appearances of existing 
generations. : 

NAVAL AFFAIRS, 


Art. 21. An Inquiry into the Merits of the principal Naval Actions 
between Great Britain and the United States; comprizing an Ac- 
count of all British and American Ships of War, reciprocally 
captured and destroyed, since the 18th of June 1812. By 
William James. 8vo. pp.102. Printed at Halifax, in Nova 
Scotia. 1816. 

Mr. James, we find, is an Englishman, not a seaman, but has 
been a prisoner in America during a part of the late war, and, 
like every other Briton, felt both mortified at the naval successes 
of the Americans and disgusted by the exaggerating gasconade 
with which they trumpeted them forth. He was consequently in- 
duced to undertake the present examination into the real merits 
of each case of naval action which occurred ; and he is intitled to 
every countryman’s thanks for the great pains which he has ex- 
erted in accomplishing this object. The circulation of his state. 
ments throughout the American colonies must have been serviceable 
to the cause of truth; and the diffusion of them here may be 
equally desirable, (though the facts are better known,) while 
it will also soothe the wounded feelings of a British public. 
Irritated, however, as those feelings have been, we have always 
had the consolation of knowing that no imputation has ever been 
fixed on the conduct of our naval-heroes ; and that all the blame 
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and all the discredit belong to the mode of arming and equipping 
our ships of war, under the known circumstances of the case, 
Severely, indeed, as every man must lament the result of these 
events, we are sure that he would not exchange his regret tor the 
self-upbraidings which belong to those who were primarily the 
cause of our losses. 

» Much has been said here respecting the comparative force of 
the British and the American ships, and the particular circum- 
stances attending each contest: but, as far as our knowlege goes, 
no statements so minute and so connected have appeared as are 
furnished in the publication before us. We wish, therefore, that 
the writer would prepare a revised edition of it for the London 
market. 

It is known that, after the mischief had been done, our naval 
administration ordered the building and equipment of some ships 
that might be a match for the extraordinary force ef the Ame- 
rican frigates : but even this measure has been most inadequately 
and deceptively effected, if we may rely on Mr. James; who 
instances the Leander, as being very unfit to cope with the latter. 
We suspect, however, that the writer is not sufficiently founded 
in these observations and this statement; and the Leander played 
so noble a part in the late terrible conflict at Algiers, without 
(as far as we can learn) betraying any of the weakness of con- 
struction here ascribed to her, that the strictures on this subject 
in the present tract appear to be the more doubtful. Mr. J. 
would do well to gain positive and unquestionable information on 
this point, and establish or cancel his present representation of it, 
in any future impression. 


Art. 22. Substance of a Leiter to Lord Viscount Melville, written 
in May 1815; with the Outlines of a Plan to raise British 
Seamen, and to form their Minds to volunteer the Naval 
Service when required ; to do away with the Evils of Impress- 
ment, and man our Ships effectually with Mercantile Seamen. 
Published for the Benefit of the Marine Society. 8vo. pp.16. 
W. Phillips. 


Art.23. A Letter to William Wilberforce, Esq. M.P. on the 
Subject of Impressment; calling on him and the Philanthropists 
of this Country to prove those Feelings of Sensibility they ex- 
pressed in the Cause of Humanity on Negro Slavery, by acting 
with the same Ardour and Zeal in the Cause of British Seamen. 
Published for the Benefit of the Marine Society. 8vo. pp. 22. 
Kirby. 1816. 

Though these pamphlets display no author’s name in their title- 
pages, we find them both subscribed Thomas Urquhart, and dated 
from Lloyd’s Coffee-house ; and it appears that the writer is a sea- 
man, — the master, we suppose, of a merchant-vessel. He states 
that he had seen Lord Melville on the subject of his letter, pre- 
viously to the composition of it, and had his Lordship’s permission 
to address it to him; but we do not learn that any measures have 
been taken in consequence. Mr. Urquhart is a plain sensible 
man, 
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man, en acquainted with the matters on which he writes, 
states many home truths, and offers many suggestions which 
appear to us to merit attention; the question being of great im- 
portance, and the evils of impressment avowedly serious and 
disgraceful. We cannot, however, enter into a detail of the 
propositions and regulations which he here submits to consider- 
ation ; and indeed we would prefer to recommend a perusal of his 
pamphlets at large to those who are interested in the discussion. 

Of the shameful manner in which the practice of impressment 
is often carried into effect, Mr. Urquhart gives a very glaring 
instance in his letter to Mr. Wilberforce; by stating the mode in 
which he was hiraself attacked, while walking with his wife and 
her sister in the streets of London, and Mrs. U. also sustained 
serious bodily injury. We are sorry to learn that he was not able 
to obtain adequate justice for the outrage. 


NOVEL. 


Art.24. The Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins, a Cornish- 
Man: taken from his own Mouth, in his Passage to England, 
from off Cape Horn in America, in the Ship Hector. . By R.S. 
a Passenger in the Hector. A new Edition, embellished with 
Engravings. 12mo. 2 Vols. 10s.6d. Boards. Allman. 1816, 
This title-page announces that the work does not now appear 

for the first time, but no intimation is any where given respecting 

the period of its original publication, or the real character of the 
narrative itself. We have, however, discovered a report of it 
in our Review for December 1750: in which we remarked that it 
was a very strange performance, apparently the illegitimate 
ofispring of no very natural conjunction between Gulliver and 
Robinson Crusoe; and much inferior to the meaner of those per- 
formances in entertainment and utility : having all that is impos- 
sible in the one or improbable in the other, without the wit and 
spirit of the first, or the just strokes of nature and useful lessons 
of morality of the second. Many things in the work also appear 
to be derived from hints drawn from the Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments.— Why such a production should be re-published, we 
do not know: even though Mr. Southey, in his notes to his 
excentric poem, The Curse of Kehama, chose to eulogize it, while 
he acknowleged that he had borrowed from it the idea of his 
Glendoveer. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art.25. The Second Usurpation of Bonaparte ; or a History of 
the Causes, Progress, and Termination of the Revolution in 
France in 1815; particularly comprizing a Minute and Circum- 
stantial Account of the ever memorable Victory of Waterloo. 
To which are added Appendices containing the official Bulletins 
of this glorious and decisive Battle. By Edmund Boyce, 
Author of the Belgian Traveller, Translator of Labaume’s Cam- 
paign in Russia, and Giraud’s Campaign of Paris, &c. with 
accurate Maps, Plans, &c. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 830. 11. 4s. 
Boards. Leigh. 1816. 


The 
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_ The description of Mr. Boyce’s labours conveyed in the title- 


~ page sufficiently denotes that they are of that temporary nature, 


which conduces more to the emolument of the bookseller than to 
the fame of the author. He deals in translations, abridgments, 
and compilations; laying the news-papers of the day, both foreign 
and domestic, under rigorous contribution; and exercising no 
very scrupulous vigilance with regard to the consistency of the 
intelligence of which he renders himself the medium. The 


_ volumes before us contain in consequence a strange mixture of 


truth and error, of just remark and of common-place; with- 
out suggesting any other favourable conclusion respecting the 
writer than that, if he would take time to digest his onesie and 
mature his thoughts, he might be capable of much superior com- 
position. At present, he is fond of the inflated style that is usual 
with authors of little experience; and, as the same remark applies 
to the majority of the writers, whether news-paper editors, pamph- 
leteers, or pretended historians, frora whom * copies, his book is, 
from beginning to end, little else than a tissue of exaggeration. 
He relates, with all imaginable gravity, (Vol. i. p. 162.) the pre- 
tended interview between Bonaparte and the whole royalist army 
at Melun on his way to Paris in March 1815; the alleged attempt 
(p. 179.) to carry off the young King of Rome from Vienna ; the 
secret conference (Vol. ii. p. 176.) between Lucien and his 
brother at the time of the second abdication; and a variety of 
other matters equally private in their nature, without ever inform- 
ing us on what grounds he renders himself the channel of such 
mysterious intelligence. 

Vol. i. begins with an account of Bonaparte in his residence at 
Elba, and, after having recapitulated the causes of the existing 
discontents in France, relates his successful attempt m March 
1815, with the public proceedings that followed his entry into 
Paris. These comprize the Champ de Mai, the debates of the 
two chambers, and the preparations for the campaign in the 
Netherlands. — Vol. ii. opens with the operations against Blucher, 
and contains a very long narrative (compiled from various sources) 
of the battle of Waterloo, to which we have already alluded in our 
article on that subject in the Review for September. We have next 
a report of the proceedings at Paris after Napoleon’s return, of the 
advance of the Austrian and Russian armies, and finally of the 
removal of Bonaparte from Paris to St. Helena. 

These topics are all so familiar to our readers, and are related 
with so little novelty in the present work, that it seems unneces- 
sary to make extracts, or to enlarge farther on the merits of the 
compilation. It is illustrated by two very good maps, one of the 
Low Countries generally, and the other of the districts adjacent 
to Waterloo ; as also with a plan of that battle, on a much larger 
scale than we commonly find in such publications. We are thus 
the more inclined to regret that a writer, who is capable of making 
a judicious choice of the accompaniments of his work, has not 
bestowed greater pains on the execution of it.— An Appendix of 
public papers is added: but, among other examples of careless- 


ness, we must notice that the French official account of the ae 
ttle 
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battle is very badly translated ; while a list of Lord Wellington's 
conflicts (Vol. ii. p. 99.) is so incorrect as to comprize in the 
number the actions at Corunna and Barrosa. 

A conversation said to have been held by a countryman of our 
own with Bonaparte in the island of Elba, in December 1814, is 
inserted in Vol. i. p. 50., and forms one of the most curious 

assages in the ive, if it be authentic: ‘but we find no voucher 
or it, and therefore we do not quote it. 


Art. 26. Time's Telescope for 1816; or, a complete Guide to the 
Almanack. Containing an Explanation of Saints’ Days and 
Holidays; with Illustrations of British History and Antiquities ; 

- Notices of obsolete Rites. and Customs; and an Account of the 

Fasts and Festivals of the Jews; Astronomical Occurrences in 

every Month, &c. The Naturalist’s Diary; and a Descrip- 

tion of British Forest-trees, &c.&c. 8vo. gs. Boards. Sher- 
wood and Co. 

We have not had an earlier opportunity .of noticing this little 
amusing and instructive performance, although the present volume 
is the third of a series which it is intended to continue annually. 
From the title, the reader will doubtless understand it to be of a 
very miscellaneous character, and such he will find it: but the 
arrangement is very natural, and much interesting and some use- 
ful i Eoriahion may be gathered from many of its pages. Being 
intended to form a sort of companion to the almanack, it of course 
contains an account of all the remarkable feasts, fast-days, and 
saints’ days; the time and reason of their institution, with the forms 
and ceremonies which are, or have been, observed on them; besides 
a variety of other particulars connected with antient customs, re- 
markable events, &c. &c. 

Two of the most prominent articles for the year 1816 are 
the Introduction on the Elements of Botany, and the History of 
Astronomy. These are both written with considerable perspicuity, ~ 
and in a popular and instructive manner ; well calculated to attract 
the attention ef youth, and to give them a bias in favour of scientific 
researches. The astronomical history is treated in different sections, 
or divisions, under the heads of the several months; the first 
relates to the astronomy of the antients ; the second to the state of 
that science among the Chinese, Persians, and Arabs; and the 
third to that of modern Europe, including the numerous discoveries 
which, within a very few years, have been made in astronomy by 
Herschel, Laplace, Lagrange, Olbers, &c. with the names of the 
several new planets, their situation, magnitude, periodical revo- 
lutions, and every other information that is to be expected in a 
popular historical sketch, — The only objection which we have 
to offer, respecting this part of the performance, is its separation 
into so many detached parts, for the sake of having one under 
each menth. 

The other subjects of the work agree very well with this sort 
of arrangement: particulars which relate to the calendar could 
assume no other form: the astronomical occurrences are of the 
same nature; and the parts respecting natural history and the 

description 
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description of forest-trees will also easily admit: of the same divi- 
sions: but the history of astronomy, having no reference whateverto 
particular seasons, ought to have formed one uninterrupted article. 

The volume contains many other interesting and instructive 
sketches, particularly on some parts of natural history. The au- 
thor’s account of ants is very amusing; and his relation of the 
trial, condemnation, and execution of Charles I., as well as of 
the great fire of London, both selected from scarce pamphlets, 
will be read with interest. It is true that the whole can only be 
considered as a compilation, but it is made with skill and judg- 
ment, and contains much desirable miscellaneous information. 
We may give a few specimens: 

‘ May-pay.— Antiently, all ranks of people went out a Maying 
early on the first of this month. ‘“* The juvenile part of both sexes, 
in the north, were wont to rise a little after midnight, and walk 
to some neighbouring wood, accompanied with music and the blow- 
ing of horns; where they break down branches from the trees, 
and adorn them with nosegays and crowns of flowers. When this 
is done, they return with their booty homewards, about the rising 
of the sun, and make their doors and windows to triumph in the 
flowery spoil. The after part of the day is chiefly spent in dancin 
round a tall pole, which is called a May-pole ; which being place 
in a convenient part of the village, stands there, as it were conse- 
crated to the goddess of flowers, without the least violation offered 
it, inthe whole circle of the year.” 

‘ To the custom of “ going out a Maying,” Shakspeare alludes in 
his Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act i. sc. 1. 

—— “ If thou lov’st me then, 
Steal forth thy father’s house to-morrow night; 
And in the wood, a league without the town, 
Where I did meet thee once with Helena, 
To do observance to a morn of May, 
There will I stay for thee.”’ ’— 


* Sarnt Parrick.— The tutelar saint of Ireland was born in 
the year 371, in a village called Bonaven Tabernie, probably Kil- 
patrick, in Scotland, between Dunbriton and Glasgow. He spent 
many years in preparing himself for the holy functions of a priest, 
studying intensely till his fifty-fifth or sixtieth year. Being succes- 
sively ordained deacon, priest, and bishop, he received the aposto- 
lical benediction from Pope Celestine, and was sent by him, about 
the beginning of the year 432, to preach the gospel in Ireland. He 
died at the good old age of 123, and was buried at Down, in Ulster. 

« The shamrock is said to be worn by the Irish, upon the anni- 
versary of this saint, for the following reason: When he preached 
the gospel to the Pagan Irish, he illustrated the doctrine of the 
Trinity, by showing them a trefoil, or three-leaved grass, with one 
stalk; which operating to their conviction, the shamrock, which 
is a bundle of this grass, was ever afterwards worn upon this saint’s 
anniversary, to commemorate the event. ( Brand. 

‘ The Order of St. Patrick was instituted by his present Ma- 


iesty, in the year 1783.’ | 
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Among the descriptions of forest-trees, a very interesting ac- 
count is given of the oak, but we can allow ourselves only a short 
abstract from it : 7 

‘ Oaks have obtained (attained) an immense age and size. The 
Magdalen Oak, which grew close by the gate of the water-walk in 
that college at Oxford, survived nme hundred years; but this is 
not an extraordinary age for an oak. Tradition traces the age of 
the Fairlop Oak half-way up the Christian era. It isa very noble 
tree, and, though fast verging to decay, its branches overspread 
an area of nearly three hundred feet in circumference: the girth 
of the stem is thirty-six feet. At Worksop grew an oak, whose 
branches covered the space of ninety feet. ‘The circumference of 
Damory’s Oak, near Blandford, was sixty-eight feet at the ground, 
and seventeen feet above the ground its diameter was four yards. 
Among other celebrated oaks, may be named Hern’s Oak, in 
Windsor Forest, the Haveringham Oak, &c. There is now an 
oak at Blenheim, supported by props, which has stood, at the 
least, eight hundred years. The Swilcar Oak, in Needwood Fo- 
rest, measures thirteen yards in circumference at its base, eleven 

ards round at the height of four feet from the earth, and is be- 
ieved to be six hundred years old. It is situated in an open lawn, 
surrounded by extensive woods. 

‘ The large Golenos Oak, which was felled in the year 1810 for 
the use of his Majesty’s navy, grew about four miles from the town 
of Newport, in Monmouthshire ; the main trunk, at ten feet long, 
produced 450 cubic feet; one limb 355, one ditto 472, one ditto 
235, one ditto 156, one ditto 106, one ditto 113, and six other 
limbs of inferior size averaged ninety-three feet each, making the 
whole number 2,426 cubic feet of sound and convertible timber. 
The bark was estimated at six tons; but as some of the very heavy 
body bark was stolen out of the barge at Newport, the exact 
weight is not known. Five men were twenty days stripping and 
cutting down this tree; and a pair of sawyers were five months 
converting it, without losing a day (Sundays excepted). The 
money paid for converting only, independent of the expence of 
carriage, was $2].; and the whole produce of the tree, when brought 
to market, was within a trifle of 6ool. It was bought, standing, for 
4051.; the main trunk was g} feet in diameter, and, in sawing it 


through, a stone was discovered six feet from the ground, above | 


a yard in the body of the tree, through which the saw cut; the 
atone was about six inches in diameter, and completely shut in, but 
round which there was not the least symptom of decay. The rings 
in its butt were carefully reckoned, ist amounted to above four 
hundred in number, a convincing proof that this tree was in an im- 
proving state for upwards of four hundred years ; and, as the ends 
of some of its branches were decayed and had dropped off, it is 
presumed it had stood a great number of years after it had attained 
maturity. 

‘ The oak is one of the most valuable and majestic trees; its 
leaves are eaten by horses, cows, goats, and sheep ; deer and swine 
fatten on the acorns, and squirrels and other small animals lay them 
up for winter repast. A luxurious pasturage is afforded, by the 
| , acorns, 
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acorns, for such hogs as are kept on the borders of forests for about 
six weeks from the end of September. See Naturalist’s Diary for 
that month, and T.T. for 1814, p.249. Its bark, when strip 
off, is usefully employed for tanning leather, and afterwards for 
hot beds and fuel. — Oak timber is well adapted to almost every 
purpose of rural and domestic economy, particularly for staves, 
laths, and spokes of wheels. The saw-dust, and even the leaves, have 
been found useful in tanning: the galls are employed in dying, and 
various other purposes. 

‘ The oak (says Mr. Gilpin) is the most picturesque tree, in it- 
self, and the most accommodating in composition. * It refuses no 
subject either in. natural or in artificial landscape. It is suited to 
the grandest, and may, with propriety, be introduced into the 
most pastoral. Itadds new dignity to the ruined tower and Gothic 
arch: by stretching its wild moss-grown branches athwart their 
ivied walls, it gives them a kind of majesty coeval with itself: at 
the same time its propriety is still preserved, if it throw its arms 
over the purling brook, or the mantling pool, where it beholds 


‘ Its reverend image in th’ expanse below.’ 


We recommend this work to the attention of our juvenile readers: 
who will find it an agreeable and instructive companion. 


A. 
4 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The obliging letter of an Old Friend (at Bath) does not enable 
us to ascertain what are the works \that have not yet appeared in 
our pages, to which it alludes: but surely neither he nor his compa- 
nions can require to be reminded that, of the immense multitude 
of publications which our presses now send forth, many must, in 
the nature of things, wait a considerable time for notice in our 
confined space, and many others must inevitably be passed in 
silence. — As to Reviews being ‘ mere booksellers’ advertisers and 
puffs,’ all those who know any thing of the Monthly Review know 
that’ it never was subject to any influence of parties or individuals, 

olitical, theological, or commercial ; and its perfect independence 
always has been, and we trust always will be, one recommendation 
to which it-may pretend, whatever other claims to public favour it 
may or may not substantiate. 





We intend to report in our next Appendix the interesting Fo- 
reign Publications mentioned by Inquisitor. 





GENERAL INDEX. 

In answer to the. numerous inquiries 0 3 applications which 
have been made to us, respecting a new GENERAL INDEX, we 
have now to announce that this undertaking, comprizing the whole 
of the New Series of the pres | Review, to the end of the present 
year, is in considerable forwardness, and will probably be put to 
the press in the approaching Spring. The plan of the former Ge- 
neral Index will be’ observed: but some improvements will be 
adopted, and greater copiousness of reference be introduced, in 
the way of duplication, so as to render less likely any failure o 
search. It is calculated to form two large volumes in octavo. 
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